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Article 11, Section 
United States reads as 
Ce Her in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of th tates, and of the 


Militia of the several 
actual service of the U S 5. 


No amendment to tH” itution has been 
adopted that changes tha got this article. 


The President of the Uniféd States is Commander 
in Chief to every one who, by oath or affirmation 
enters the armed services of the nation. He is not 
Commander in Chief, but President to every other 
inhabitant of the country. 
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—— Swift-flowing torrents of 


water... whirling turbines 
... fivers of surging electrical 
energy. 

That’s a story of the 
powerful new South which is 
sending mountains of arms and materials to fighting 
men the world around. And that’s a preview of a 
postwar South, a land of vast and varied resources 
waiting to be turned into countless peacetime prod- 
ucts—by means of man’s ingenuity and the South’s 
unsurpassed power reserves. Actually, the South’s 
hydro-electric power potentialities exceed those of 











any like section of the nation. That means much to 
the industrial planners who can hear the humming 
song of this Southern power. 

And it means much to Delta Air Lines, which 
has been serving the great South for two dec- 
ades. Time-conserving, war-speeding travel is the 
first concern of Delta today. But every spare mo- 
ment is devoted by Delta to plans for the exten- 
sion of present routes to meet the needs of the 
South’s expanding industrial economy... plans 
for finer and swifter air transportation for a still 
greater South, fulfilling its destiny as a major 
source of power in the world’s greatest nation. 
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Boyle CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 


“The Silk of the Trade’ 


THE WINNSBORO GRANITE CORPORATION 
RION, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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j EVERLASTING 
FASTENINGS 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO HARPER 


When you need fastenings that (1) resist 
rust and corrosion . (2) are non- 
magnetic . . . (3) are practically non- 
sparking . . . (4) are usable again and 
again . . . your road leads to Harper's. 

The Harper organization is known as 
“Headquarters for Non-Ferrous and Stain- 
less Fastenings’’ because it specializes on 
these products makes nothing of 
common steel. Harper stocks 4280 differ- 
ent items . . . operates hundreds of modern 
machines especially planned for the man- 

ufacture of fastenings. . 
maintains a large staff 


BRASS of field service engi- 
BRONZE neers. New, colorful 
1944 catalog and refer- 
COPPER ence book will be ready 
EVERDUR ee 
THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
MONEL 2645 Fletcher Street, Chicago 18, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
S T. A | N L E S 5 on City apse nn-ser-l + Los Angeles 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Little Grains of Sand 





“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, and the pleasant land.” 





Can the federal government lay down rules and 
regulations for the formation and internal regula- 
tion of a political party? Can it regulate the right of 
that party, which as a political party seeking to 
select candidates has nothing to do with the func- 
tioning of government but is merely interested in 
selecting candidates for which the group it repre- 
sents wishes to vote? Can government tell any group 
of men that they must include in their numbers any 
one who wishes to circumvent their cause and dictate 
to them who their candidates should be? 


Let us forget for a moment the Democratic and 
Republican parties and consider the communists and 
the socialists. Suppose the government compelled 
these two recognized parties to accept into their 
membership any man or organized group of men who 
had banded together for the sole purpose of extermi- 
nating that party in its party primaries? A few 
thousand determined men opposed to their funda- 
mental principles but willing to vote in their pri- 
maries, if the government compels these parties to 
accept such votes, could, by naming conservative can- 
didates wipe these parties out of existence at one 
election. 


In case this seems fantastic, you should direct your 
attention to the precedent that the New Deal has set 
in stealing the Democratic Party and that it is now, 
in desperation, trying to make legally effective for its 
further perpetuation by the massing of ignorant 
votes in the Southern States in support of its candi- 
dates in party primaries. 





Two members of organized labor attempted to be- 
come elected to the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. They were both 
employees of that company. They were defeated in 
their attempt by a vote at a stockholders meeting of 
approximately 11 million to 13 thousand. It would 
seem from this example that the stockholders of busi- 
ness enterprises prefer a management that can man- 
age rather than place their company in the position 
of lap dog for labor leaders. 





The MAaNuracturers Recorp offers its readers, an 
idea and through some of those readers who have 
aceess to official ears it is hoped that this idea may 
reach “headquarters.” 


All great men are egotists. If they were not, if 
they did not have confidence in themselves, they 
would not be great men. 
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The President has precedent breaking record. No 
one can deny this fact. How history will interpret 
that record is a matter for the generations to come to 
decide. Just the same, it is a precedent breaking 
record, 


The President, if he wishes it to be so, will un- 
questionably be renominated by his party for re- 
election. If he decides to accept the nomination he 
will be faced by an aggressive, honest and intelligent 
candidate who is in the full vigor of a matured man- 
hood. If he wins the election it will be by the most 
narrow of margins. 


If he wins it is as certain as the fact that this maga- 
zine is printed on paper that he will have a Congress 
that will be antagonistic to his domestic governmen- 
tal policies. It is quite possible that such a Congress 
will carry its disagreements with the Executive into 
the fields of foreign affairs. It has happened before, 
and history has an uncanny way of repeating itself. 


The idea presented here is merely this: Permit the 
party convention to nominate the President for an- 
other term. Have the delegates sing hosannas and 
parade with their banners in the greatest demon- 
stration ever given to a candidate. After the con- 
fusion has been quieted by the speaker have the Presi- 
dent deliver the greatest speech of his life (he has a 
good speech writing staff and this is one time that 
they should outdo themselves) declining the nomi- 
nation on the grounds that he has served his country 
to the best of his ability, that the physical strain of 
office is more than should be expected of one man for 
more than twelve years and that he wishes to step 
aside and leave the leadership of the party and the 
hopes of the country in the hands of the best man 
that his party can select. 


This course of action would permit the President 
to go out of office as he came in, with a burst of ac- 
claim and personal applause. 





We read in the papers that dairymen in Georgia 
deliberately destroy, pour down their drains—if they 
have drains—and most of them have, about a 
thousand gallons of milk every Monday of every 
week. This is a quart of milk each for four thousand 
families. 


This milk, in nineteen Georgia counties backs up 
on Sundays and is thrown away on Mondays. Cows 
do not recognize that Sunday is a day of non-produc- 
tion. 


The reason for this wastage can be directly traced 
to the brilliant thinking of the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington. They restricted milk deliveries in order to 
conserve gasoline and tires. 


Why could not this milk be diverted for use in 
making ice cream? Another government bureau re- 
stricts the percentage of milk that may be used for 
the manufacture of ice cream. 


And we as boys were taught in our schools to sing 
“the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
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BLUEPRINT NOW! 


Valves, Hydrants 
and Pipe Line 
Accessories 





V. 


There is need now of "facing the problems of peace 
in advance of victory." We are glad to cooperate 
by furnishing data and information so that you may 
incorporate M&H Valves and Hydrants in your speci- 
fications for postwar factory changes and improve- 
ments. Blueprint now and he ready. 
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FLUSH HYDRANT 
Used in places Sets completely 
underground. 


where standard 
hydrant might 
interfere with 
traffie or in- 
dustrial opera- 
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accessible by 
lifting cover. 
Standard in- 
side construc- 
tion with a 
2/2” and a 4” 
nozzle. 





Gate Valve 











Check Valve 


M & H GATE VALVES are cast iron body, bronze 
mounted, with double-disc parallel seat or solid wedge 
top, non-rising stem or outside screw yoke. They come 
either with flanged or screwed connections. Valves for 
fire protection lines are marked “UA-FM” to denote ap- 
proval of both the Underwriters and the Factory mutuals. 


M & H FIRE HYDRANTS are revolving head, dry top, 
bronze mounted. They also are approved by “UA-FM”. 
Entire main valve assembly is removable through barrel 
without digging. Special Traffic Model is fitted with 
breakable bolts and stem coupling, designed to break at 
ground line under impact. Repairs are made simply by 
renewing bolts and coupling, without shutting off the 
water. 


iv M & H PRODUCTS INCLUDE - 


FIRE HYDRANTS SHEAR GATES 
GATE VALVES MUD VALVES. 
TAPPING VALVES 

WALL CASTINGS FLAP VALVES 


SPECIALCASTINGS $1 UDGE SHOES 
TAPPING SLEEVES Hort 4 a 
CHECK VALVES 


FLANGED FITTINGS 
FLOOR STANDS B &S FITTINGS 
in EXTENSION STEMS CUTTING-IN TEES a 


M&H VALVE 


AND FITTINGS COMPANY 


ANNISTON, ALABAMA 
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The war has demonstrated to industry 
the value of strategic locations. When 
it is over there will be a demand for 
‘industrial sites offering adequate and 
efficient rail transportation. 
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The P. & N. Railway offers a highly 
geared transportation service which is 
now largely used by Carolina industry. 
Excellent industrial locations are avail- 
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CAROLINA PERFORMANCE... 


THe War Recorp oF INpustry in the Piedmont Carolinas has 
attracted National attention. Conversion from peacetime prod- 
ucts to war materials. meeting the exacting requirements of Army 
and Navy. and at the same time attaining unprecedented produc- 


tion goals have been dramatic aspects of this record. 


We of the Duke Power Company are proud to share in this ac- 
complishment. The millions of dollars invested in past years to 
anticipate increased demand helped make possible the smooth 
acceleration of industry in the area we serve. A highly trained 
organization, notwithstanding assignment of over 1.000 members 
to the Armed Services, has welcomed the challenge to do its part 


toward Victory. 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 
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SHIPYARD RIVER TERMINAL CO. 


Stevedores---Forwarding Agents 


STORING AND HANDLING FERTILIZERS AND OTHER 
MATERIALS 


Storage Capacity 100,000 Tons—Prompt and Efficient Service—Ocean 
Docks—Private Rail Connections with A. C. L.. Seaboard and 


Southern Railroads 


Especial Attention Given to Warehousing and Forwarding of Fertilizers 


and Other Materials 


P. O. 537 Charleston, South Carolina 
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GREENVILLE & NORTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


RUNK line freight and express rates maintained to and from 

all points in connection with all lines diverging from Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

Through daily package car service. 

Serves exclusively the textile plants of Renfrew Bleachery 
(Brandon Corporation) and S. Slater & Sons, Inc., Georgia Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. (Lumber Manufacturers). 

Many desirable sites available with ample supply of pure moun- 
tain water, low electric power rates and native labor. 

Post war planning warrants investigation of this property for 
ideal and advantageous locations. 


Address: F. G. HAMBLEN 


Vice-President and General Manager, 


greenville, South Carolina 
G lle, South Carol 
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“What Enriches the South Enriches the Nation’ 




















TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 


For months our political intelligentsia have 
preached to all of us through the press and by means 
of the radio that there is an acute man power short- 
age in this country. Different “brains” on the public 
payroll have proposed different schemes to correct 
this condition. Some even advocate a forced draft 
of labor and its allocation where and when the 
FUEHRER through the decisions of his appointive 
servants directs. 

Labor, because of its selfishness or the selfishness 
of its leaders has attracted national attention to a 
condition which in most industries, while it is acute, 
does not require an operation that will destroy one 
of the last of our democratic institutions. 

The answer to the man power shortage, so calle% 
is not in the number of men who work, but in Ahe 
number of man hours that they work. 

Our present laws encourage and tempt every man 
who works on an hourly basis in a plant that is work- 
ing overtime to work two twelve hour days for which 
he is paid for two days at straight time and an ad- 
ditional day at time and one half—the equivalent of 
three and a half days’ pay for two days’ work. With 
the rate increases that this workman has received in 
the past four vears, he finds himself in a position 
where he can live better on four days’ work a week 
than he ever has lived before. Human beings are 
strange animals and temptation always tempts them. 
Temptations should be balanced by penalties. 

Patriotic statesmen, business men and_ labor 
leaders should have constantly before them this prob- 
lem of how to handle human nature. 

The production problem is not one of man power. 
It is a problem of how to cure the personally 
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apathetic and nationally pathetic disease of 
ABSENTEEISM, 

It is not considered politically polite to criticise 
unless that criticism is constructive, so let us con- 
sider for a moment another very serious aspect of the 
national problem, TAXES. For reasons unknown 
to the man who pays his bills and meets his obliga- 
tions when they are due, our federal government has 
apparently evaded its financial responsibilities in a 
fashion that its own agencies would condemn and 
prosecute in any privately owned institution. 

Now there is a way that two birds can be killed 
with one stone. Either federal income can be in- 
creased or absenteeism can be reduced. The killing 
of either one of the two birds will be in the interest 
of the national war economy. This way will have 
the wholehearted cooperation of every employer in 
the country. Here is the suggestion : 


When a man working for hourly wages knows 
in advance the work week for which he is scheduled 
and is paid time and overtime by his employer for 
the hours or days that he works, then the employer 
should deduct from the wages that he has actually 
earned the amount he lost through absenteeism 
and turn that amount over to the government as a 
tax to compensate for failure to place national 
obligation before personal pleasure or con- 
venience. Exceptions to the levying of this tax 
could be made when the reasons therefor were 
submitted under personal affidavit and accepted 
by the tax collecting authority. 


Labor should not be conscripted. It should be 
made to realize that it is a national duty to work. 
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Gentlemen: 











I wish to thank your splendid publication for this opportunity of 
placing before your readers some of the facts concerning the State of South 
Carolina. Owing to the high regard we have in our State for your publica- 
tion, we consider it an honor to be allowed this space in your issue. 








I am happy to say that throughout this period of War that our people 
have walked together in the spirit of unity and that we have had but one aim 
and that aim has been to put forth all of our efforts to complete and final 

victory for the Allied Nations. There has been no disunity in our State and 
we have realized fully the many sacrifices which our men and women in the armed 
forces are making for us at this time. We are looking forward to the day when 
they shall return to their native State and we are in a measure preparing and 

planning for their return to their homes. 
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In view of the return of our men and women we have made possible a 
Preparedness for Peace Commission, which is today laying plans for progress in 
the fields of industry, agriculture and taxation. I am happy to say that they 
will find the State of South Carolina in the most sound financial condition 
since the beginning of its history. We not only have met all of our outstand- 
ing obligations, but we have a surplus in our Treasury. With this surplus we 
have purchased millions of dollars worth of War Bonds, thereby helping the War 
effort and in a small way helping our State through the accrued interest on 
these Bonds. 








South Carolina, for the first time in its history, does not have any 
property tax. As far as the State is concerned, a man's home is his "Castle" 
and his property will not be levied against by the State. 


In the Post-War period, which we trust will soon follow, we will ex- 
pand our Highway System, which will compete with any State in the Union. At 
the present time we are building up a surplus fund to match Federal funds for 
highway expansion and as proud as we are today of our highways, we will have 
further reason to be proud when this road building expansion takes place, which 
will not only improve our roads but will give employment to thousands of our 
returning service men. 
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South Carolina was one of the first States in the Union to pass 
legislation setting up an Aeronautics Commission. We are fully aware of 

the great possibilities that face us in the future in the field of aviation, 
and because of the many improvements made in this field during the War we 

expect South Carolina to expand with the Nation and to make it possible for 
transportation by air not only for passengers but for freight service like- 
wise. 
















In the field of agriculture we have developed our farming. Not 
only do we grow cotton and tobacco in abundance but we in our State have 
gone into the truck-farming phase of agriculture and through aviation we 
expect many of our products to be carried quickly to the Northern and 
Western markets. 


We have developed our dairies in South Carolina. We have extended 
our livestock program to include the raising of cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry. 
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Through the development of the Santee-Cooper project we have in South 
Carolina with the other power projects, a surplus of hydro-electric power, 
which is sufficient to take care of any new industries that might come into 
our State, and right here I wish to say that we are most happy to invite into 
our midst any new industries that might seek development in our section of 
the country. 
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I must not close without mentioning that Charleston, South Carolina, 
possesses ane of the finest harbors in the world. The port of Charleston, 
if given opportunity of development, can and should become one of the most 
powerful ports in the world. Great opportunities for industrial progress 
lies in this section of our State. We are looking forward to a great era 
of prosperity at the close of this War. We will maintain the historic and 
high traditions for which our State has stood in the past and we welcome any 
American to visit us and we feel sure that we shall make their wetcome so 
hospitable that they will want to share with us our citizenship. 
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Sincerely yours, 
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EDGAR A BROWN 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 































STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE SENATE 
COLUMBIA 


May 1, 1944 


An Open Letter to 
American Industrial Executives: 


South Carolina offers unbounded opportunities for industry in the 
post-war period. 


Its vast natural resources are unspoiled by over-—development. 


In the South Carolina lowlands and the rolling hills of the Pied- 
mont section are expansive areas that are ideal for every type of 
manufacture. Rich agricultural lands are an additional attraction 
to the man who likes to see things grow. Our forests, our rivers, 
our mountains and our beaches are paradise for the sportsman. 


Intelligent native-born labor has not been exploited by labor 
racketeers. 


Access to the large consuming markets of the North and the ports 
of Europe and Latin America is provided by three national railway 
systems, three fine ports and the finest system of highways in the 
United States. 


An unlimited supply of water, a tremendously increased supply of 
power at low rates and a mild climate both in summer and winter, 
are additional attractions. 


And today, under the leadership of its progressive citizenry, a 
friendly attitude prevails toward industry. 


Proof of the constructive policies of the General Assembly is the 
fact that no new obnoxious laws have been passed at any session 
during the past several years. Laws that have been objectional 
have been repealed. 


The ten-year period following World War II will see greater in- 


dustrial development in South Carolina than the past fifty years. 
It gives me pleasure to invite you to locate here. You will find 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


HOME ADDRESS: 
BARNWELL 
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March 31, 1944 


Manufacturers Record 
Baltimore» Maryland. 


Gentlemen: 
n that the Manufacturers Record 


atifying to lear 
h South Carolina business leaders has completed 
1 survey which you will publish goon in an 


ive industria 
his State. 


It is & 


an extens 
edition devoted to t 
has been & time in the 17 years during which 
State Government that geemed more 
n's business leaders 


for industry 


There never 
T have been connected with the 
opportune to call the attention of 
to the advantages that this State has 
With its equable climate, its vast natural resources» 
its adequate transportation facilities, abundance of cheap powers 
ample supply of native-born labor » proximity to both domestic and 
foreign markets» fair and non-oppressive tax rate, & cooperative 
Legislature and without state governmental interference » South 
Carolina can meet every requisite for industrial expansion. 
reeful agencies at work in this State today 
designed to take advantage of the opportunities that are before us 
in securing new industries. yitimate aim must be 4 palanced 
prosperity» with approximately a t eavors and area 
devoted to & more intelligent » advanced agriculture; a third de- 
voted to scientific » profitable forestry} and a third given to 
professional and business pursuits- 


industriel, 
Knowing the wide influence of Manufacturers Record among 


industrial and financial leaders of the country at large» I feel 
that your cooperation can be of great assistance to us in hastening 


this ‘accomplishment « 
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Please feel assured of my person 
tremendous amount of effort you have expend 
a and for its presentation to the 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


(An Editorial Introduction ) 





South Carolina is truly a State of opportunity, but we like to think of it as 
the beautiful state, beautiful in the historic glories of its past, in its geographic 
splendor, but most of all in the beauty of the graciousness and friendliness of 
its citizens and of the individual American characteristics that they display. 
This is an object lesson to all Americans who love their Country. 





No one can read the history of South Carolina from the landing of the 
Huguenots and the permanent settlement by the English to the present day, 
without a thrill of pride that he is a part of a Nation that South Carolina has 
helped to make great. 

No one can visit South Carolina, from her magniticent mountains to her 
coastal plain, where are found great harbors, historic churches, homes, gardens 
and luxuriant growth of great natural beauty, without feeling the urge of the 


invitation to remain. 


South Carolina, situated as it is between neighboring states, both north 
and south, with an area greater than it has, is often thought of as a small state. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that it is not a small state, that its area is 
in excess of 31,000 square miles and that all of the New England states, with the 
exception of Maine, have only an area slightly in excess of 33,000 square miles. 


Sten 





No one can travel anywhere in South Carolina where pleasant sights and 
comfortable farms do not meet his view. South Carolina is a state that cannot 


SEE SATIS SAS 


ATuie 


help but be loved by everyone who comes within its borders. 


The citizens of South Carolina are really Americans. Most of them have 
generations and many of them centuries of American families behind them, Such 
people, with the background that they have, help to form the nucleus from which 
our national way of life has expanded and will continue to expand. 
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South Carolinians have shown the independence of their spirit and the 
character of their convictions many times in our history. In addition to the in- 
valuable part they played with citizens of the other colonies during the Revo- 
lutionary War. they believed that they were right when they set the spark that 


exploded into the War Between the States. 


South Carolina is, indeed, a State of free-minded, self-respecting men and 
women. It is, indeed, a beautiful state, historically and geographically, but 
more than all of these, it is beautiful because within its boundaries it has people 
of integrity and of vision who unselfishly work for its greatness. 
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SOUTH CAROLINE 


Its principal raw materials and transportatio 
facilities, with facts on the reverse side pertainin 
to its industrial growth and opportunities fe 
industry. 


Mineral Counties in which mineral is commercially produce 


Barite—5- 

Clay (brick and tile)—25, 26, 27, 39 

Gold—5, 6, 11, 12, 14, 22 

Granite (crushed) —3, 4, 8, 16, 17, 18, 23 
25, 26 

Kaolin (sedimentary)—25, 26, 31 

Limestone—5, 32, 33 

Mica—!1 

Sand and gravel—2, 11, 12, 13, 25, 26 
31, 41, 43 

Tin—5 

Vermiculite—3 


A small amount of silver is obtained as a by-product in th 
smelting of other ores. 


Timber 

Bottomland hardwoods—!2, 13, 18, 20 
21, 26, 28 to 30, 32, 34 to 36, 38 %& 
41, 43 to 45 

Loblolly pine—hardwoods—8, 9, 10, 12 
13, 15 to 34, 36 to 45 

Longleaf pine—!1, 12, 18, 19, 20, 25, 26 
27, 30, 31, 33 to 45 

Mountain hardwoods—2 

Shortleaf pine—hardwoods—! to 12, 14 
15, 17, 18, 22 

Virginia pine—hardwoods—2, 3, 4 


Naval stores—1!2, 18, 25, 26, 28, 31, 32 
34, 36 to 40, 42 to 46 


Commercial fisheries—30, 36, 41, 43, 4 


Agricultural products 


Corn—all counties 

Cotton—al! counties 

Peanuts—7, 8, 11, 13, 16 to 19, 21, 23 tt 
26, 28 to 33, 36 to 46 

Soy beans—aili counties 

Sugar cane—19 to 46 

Sweetpotatoes—ail counties 

Tobacco—12, 18 to 21, 27 to 30, 32, 34 te 
36, 38 to 40, 43, 46 


Railroads 
Navigable Rivers 
Airlines 
& Airports—also at principal cities printed in rec 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


A State of Opportunity 


The earliest recorded arrival of the white man in 
South Carolina occurred in 1521 with a Spanish 
expedition from the Carivbean Island of Hispaniola, 
which landed at the mouth of Winyah Bay—near 
the present town of Georgetown—for the purpose of 
capturing some Indian slaves for use on their new 
plantations. So the first of the slaves that were 
later to bring dissension, and finally war, were taken 
out of the country—the process to be later reversed 
from Africa. 

In 1540 De Soto passed through what is now Aiken 
County on his march from Florida to the Mississippi 
River. In 1561 Villafane touched at the Carolina 
coast and claimed the territory for Spain. In May 
1562, Jean Ribaut entered Port Royal Sound and 
established the first white settlement with 150 French 
Huguenots who accompanied him, He erected a fort 
and named it “Charlesforte” on the island now known 
as Parris Island — a present Southern home of the 
Marine Corps. This settlement being a failure, the 
survivors departed. In 1566 the Spanish took over 
and built a fort two miles below the former one and 
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named it “Fort San Felipe.” Starvation and Indian 
troubles forced its abandonment. In 1577 the Spanish 
built another fort near the old site and named it “San 
Marcos.” It too was abandoned ten years later. 

The first settlement to endure was that made at 
Charles Town by the English under a charter granted 
by Charles If. In April of 1670 a group of 140 set- 
tlers established a town site on the west bank of 
the Ashley River. In 1680 the town was moved to 
its present location on the peninsula between the 
Cooper and Ashley rivers. The colony flourished and 
Charleston in time became a center of wealth. and 
culture, 

South Carolina was the first colony to adopt a pro- 
visional constitution in 1776; the eighth state to come 
into the Union in 1788 and the first state to secede 
from the Union in 1860. The state led the van in 
other fields as well: it was the first to plant rice and 
indigo about 1671; the first tea farm was planted at 
Summerville; the cultivation of silk was attempted 
about the same time near Charleston but without 
success; the first Jandscaped gardens in America 
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Fort Hill, the John C. Calhoun Mansion 


were the Middleton Gardens, still famous for their 
beauty; the first free library in America was estab- 
lished in Charleston in 1695; the first public museum 
in America was organized in Charleston in 1778; the 
first municipal college in America was the College 
of Charleston, chartered in 1785, and still going 
strong under the same name and ownership; the 
first free schools for Negroes were founded in Charles- 
ton about 1740. South Carolina’s statesmen were 
foremost in making and establishing the Republic 


and in its later development into a great nation. 

South Carolina is called the Palmetto State; its 
state flag is a white palmetto tree on a navy blue field 
with a white crescent in the upper left hand corner, 
its points facing the staff and upward; the state flower 
is the Yellow Jasmine, the state tree the Palmetto 
Palm; the seal of the state bears in Latin on one 
face the phrase which translated is “Ready with 
Minds and Resources” and on the other face “While 
I Breathe, I Hope.” The mocking bird has been 
officially designated the State Bird. 


South Carolina "The Comfortable State" 


In 1927 Dr. W. W. Ball, the editor of the Charles- 
ton News and Courier, working with Clemson College 
and the Department of Agriculture and Industries, 
wrote the story of the state. He called it “The Com- 
fortable State” and described it in two opening para- 
graphs as follows: 

“South Carolina is a comfortable state in which 
to live and earn a living. If anything has held back 
its progress, it has been the ease with which the aver- 
age man could take care of himself and his family, 
with never a danger of suffering from want or cold.” 

. “Factory, farm and home may thrive together 
in South Carolina under one ownership, for land and 
power may be had together by any man at a low cost. 
Living is comfortable and progress sure for every 
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man diligent, sensible and ambitious.” 

As one journeys across the state, from the moun- 
tains to the sea, one realizes readily enough why 
Dr. Ball called it the comfortable state. It has the 
aspect of comfort and contentment. The gently roll- 
ing hills splashed with patches of forest and culti- 
vated fields, are green and gold and brown; they 
slope gradually from the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, down across the Piedmont Plateau, then 
through the winding folds of the Sand Hills where 
they drop into the Coastal Plain, which then stretches 
away flatly to the Coastal Terraces and on to the 
sea islands and the Atlantic Ocean. The upper reaches 
of the state touch the mountains themselves, where, 
at cool high spots like Ceasar’s Head, 3218 feet above 
sea level, summer resorts are numerous. Residents 
of the State also have their seashore places and this 
does not mean a few developed spas. It means cabins 
under sunny skies and in forest glades; fishing camps, 
family gathering places in the out-of-doors, along 
the myriad strands of the sea shore; by marsh and 
river bank and island hide-a-way among the moss 
festooned giant oaks that seem to love the waterways 
near the sea. They can be found everywhere through- 
out the state wherever the waters and warm winds, 
with the summer sky, combine to create a summer 
paradise. If there should be any skeptics they might 
inquire why the old plantations have been eagerly 
bought up by people from other states who have been 
around and who know what they are doing. 
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Rock Lake 


When winter comes the scene changes but not the 
contacts with the out-of-doors. Then comes the Chan- 
nel Bass fishing off Winyah Bay; deep sea fishing 
off the Black Fish Banks; smaller fry fishing in the 
rivers and the bright, crisp days for hunting quail, 
turkey, deer and whatever else raises an excuse to 
get out into the brown fields and the open woods with 
the invigorating odor of the pine needles and rosin. 

Before this war it was the philosophy of the favored 
ones never to allow business to interfere with a good 
fishing or hunting trip, a sail down the bay or a 
motor boat jaunt among the waterways. Perhaps 
the time will come again to relax under the spell of 
South Carolina’s sky. 


Geography and Climate 


South Carolina is not a large state. It is triangular 
in shape and has an area of 30,945 square miles. 
This is 19,516,800 acres of which 55 percent is in 
forest and about 5 million acres, cultivated crops. 
The Coastal Terraces rise in elevation from sea level 
to about 270 feet above; the upper Coastal Plain 
extends to the Fall Line or Sand Hills and rises 
to about 400 feet; the Piedmont Plateau extends 
from the Sand Hills to the foothills ef the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and rises gradually to an elevation 
of 1,200 to 1,500 feet above sea level. 

For the past thirty years of record the summer 
temperature has been 79.6 degrees and the average 
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Myrtle Beach 


winter temperature 47.7 degrees, for the state as a 
whole. The average rainfall is 58 inches and the 
mean temperature is 63 degrees. The average growing 


South Carolina 


South Carolina has made great strides in indus- 
trialization in the last decade and the future looks 
even brighter. In 1943 the state, for the first time, 
got into the billion dollar column with its value of 
manufactured products, and this is exclusive of gov- 
ernment ship construction contracts. The totals are 
$1,062,000,000 for the industries other than ship- 
building and $751,000,000 for the latter—a grand 
total of $1,813,000,000. 

Products manufactured in the state under war 
contracts comprised sixty different classes of textile 
products, such as duck cloth, sheeting, twill, netting, 
webbing, rayon, bandages, bandoleers, balloon cloth, 
wool socks, khaki suiting, and many others; twenty 
types of forest products such as plywoods, ammuni- 
tion boxes, crates, fabricated houses, gas mask boxes, 
and others; fourteen classes of steel and iron ranging 
from war vessels to anti-aircraft gearing, rails and 
stanchions, tugs and boats, jib cranes, etc; several 
chemical products, such as explosives, dry tetryl, 
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season is 200 days in the upper Piedmont and 280 
days on the Coast, which is a decided agricultural 
advantage and conducive to rapid reforestation. 


Manufacturing 


and others, including paper products and dehydrated 
foods. 

176,260 persons are employed in 1379 manufactur- 
ing establishments, of which 228 are textile plants. 
Since 1923, a total of 1169 industries have started 
business in the state. 


Textiles 


In the number of active spindle hours worked, the 
state takes top rank among all others. Only one 
other state has as many cotton mill spindles. South 
Carolina mills consume three times ‘as much cotton 
as is grown in the state. The mills are working full 
time to do their part in the war efiort, turning out 
all kinds of cotton textiles and cotton, rayon and 
wool combinations for the services. Value of textiles 
produced reached an all-time high in 1943 of $805,- 
800,000, and, while war contracts accounted for an 
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important part, it was accomplished by practically 
the same mills that operated previously to the war. 
While the number of spindles is approximately the 
same, there has been a vast increase in output and 
almost twice the amount of cotton was consumed 
in 1943 as compared with 1936. Improvements and 
enlargements made possible the difference, and with 
it all reconversion problems will be small when they 
revert to peace-time business. 


Opportunities in Textiles 


The smaller textile industries which process many 
of the products of the other mills are beginning to 
find it profitable to locate near their raw material 
supplies, and some of the forward-looking ones which 
manufaeture men’s clothing, ladies’ specialties, 
gloves, hose, fabrics for tires, upholstery, and similar 
articles, are locating branch plants in this state or 
are moving into the state to favored locations. There 
is an apparent desire to get into the smaller towns 
where the employees can enjoy the advantages of 
country life. In addition to industries that are mov- 
ing into the state, there is an increasing tendency 
for local capital to organize consumer industries as 
the advantage of local manufacture is brought to 
their attention. Additions and some new industries 
in bleaching, finishing and dyeing have been added 
recently and investigations are under way for the 
establishment of more of the same type. 

The woolen industry is also looking south. Several 
modern woolen mills have been built in the southern 
states in the last few years and South Carolina has 
obtained two of the most modern type and prospects 
are bright for more of them following the ending 
of the war. 

A large rayon cord tire plant is now under con- 
struction and one or two other existing plants are 
being converted to that product. 

An active textile industry means satellite indus- 
tries, such as textile supplies and machinery. These 
collateral industries show as great a percentage in- 
crease of gain as do textiles themselves, 
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Large Cotton Mill at Greenville 





Food Products Go to War 


This now ranks second in size to textiles measured 
by value of products. It has more than doubled since 
1939, and shows large increases in meat packing, 
bakeries, soft drinks, confections and canneries. In 
1939 meat packing was not carried separately in the 
department records, but almost $17,000,000 worth 
of meat products were shipped into the state. In 
1943 the local meat packing industry produced over 


Steel Fabrication in South Carolina 
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A South Carolina Wood Treating Plant 


$8,000,000 worth of products. Accompanying it, there 
has been a marked increase in livestock on the farms, 
and with cold storage locker plants being built 
throughout the state, the meat packing industry pre- 
sents a definitely inviting prospect. 

Food canning has doubled in the last four years, 
and seafood canning took a long forward step when 
a successful process was developed for canning crabs. 
Four dehydration plants were placed in operation 
in 1943. They are encouraging the quantity produc- 
tion of sweet potatoes, for reasons stated elsewhere, 
and because it is a crop that is peculiarly adaptable 
to successful dehydration. Irish potatoes and cab- 
bage are also being dehydrated in large quantities. 

The preparation of food products from the farms 
and waters of the state by canning, quick-freezing, 
cold storage lockers and dehydration is occupying 
the attention of more and more people. 


Forest Products 


Next to the products of the farm, it is the products 
of the forest that are regarded as the source of base 
materials which will contribute to participation in 
a large share of the new chemical world that lies 
ahead. Forest products in the form of lumber and 
naval stores constituted one of Carolina’s first chief 
exports, and its lumber industry reached a high point 
in the early years of this century. 

As the supply of lumber in its original form has 
declined, the need for the utilization of this valuable 
natural product in other forms increased. The chemi- 
cal industry met that need by discovering methods 
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for its conversion into other chemical forms and such 
a conversion and utilization is only now emerging 
over the horizon in the south with its promise of 
great enterprises, 

Pulp and paper mills have come to the south in 
the last few years and a broad market for forest 
material has been built up with these mills located 
in the state and nearby. The plywood industry with 
the recently developed plastic glues, which have revo- 
lutionized it, has become a giant competitor of the 
light weight metals and of steel. In South Carolina 
plywoods do not compete with pine timber industries, 
pulp and paper mills or plastics for the type of forest 
products it uses as its raw material. This state is 
favored over other states in the amount of its avail- 
able supply of red gum which is classed as one of 
the two most desirable species of wood for the pro- 
duction of plywoods to be used in the finer grades 
of furniture and interior decoration. The next in 
importance to the red gum is the black gum and the 
red oak and, happily for this industry in the state, 
these two species follow the red gum in the amount 
available among the various hardwoods, Several 
profitable plywood plants have been built in the 
state and are participants in the enormous military 
demand. The annual production has increased greatly 
and with the new uses for the improved plywoods 
that have been discovered recently, progress in this 
industry should continue steadily when peace returns, 

A new day has dawned for the cut-over hardwood 
lands. The cellulose base plastics are beginning to 
emerge as a great industry and the field is wide. 
Material for plastics not only includes small timber 
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left by lumbermen who have gone before and thought 
only in terms of board feet, but includes also wood 
waste, sawmill slabs, sawdust and even  tree-tops. 
There is a future here bevond a doubt. Two new 
plastics plants which will use this kind of raw ma- 
terial are now being planned and will be built as 
soon as materials are available, 

The extent of the expansion of what may be termed 
the forest products industry may be gleaned from 
the fact that under this classification there were pro- 
duced during the past year products of the value of 
$50,000,000.00, an increase of 81% in four years, and 
these figures are arrived at after excluding the wood 
supplied to the pulp and paper industry. Incident- 
ally, but importantly, the value of pulp and paper 
products jumped in the same period from $10,000,- 
000.00 to $27,000,000.00, an advance of 168%. South 
Carolina is counting on its forest products and with 
reason. 


Chemical Industry—A New World of 
Opportunity 


Heretofore, the industry classified by the depart- 
ment which maintains their statistics in the state, 
has included under this heading cottonseed oil prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, paints and varnish and medicinal 
chemicals. Both cottonseed oil and fertilizers show 
large increases over the last four years and the newer 
forms of chemicals and chemical industries are be- 
ginning to show increases which indicate that it will 
not be long before these newer types take an im- 
portant place. These newer small chemical industries 
are now turning out substitutes for critical materials, 
to take the place of rubber, metal, and glue, wood 
and many others. Plastic processing plants are being 
established to manufacture all types of articles using 
not alone the cellulose base materials, but the other 
types of phenolic and petroleum base powders which 
are shipped into the state for this processing in the 
final form. As an indication of the growth of this 
latest type of chemical industry, the figures show 
that in dollars and cents, products have multiplied 
fourteen times in four years. It represents the nu- 
cleus of a number of chemical industries, of the types 
described above, that are leading the way in the 
state, some of which will undoubtedly evolve into 





the important industries of the next generation. 

They are now doing things with the old-time staple, 
cotton, that were undreamed of only three or four 
years ago; cottonseed oil products, now sold in the 
form of oil, meal, oil-cake, hulls and linters, are now 
beginning to be further processed into other chemical 
forms such as plastics. They are taking the cotton- 
stalk and bolls and converting them into alpha cellu- 
lose, to say nothing of the new uses that are being 
found for cotton fibre. 

Among the larger chemical industries that are un- 
derway, may be mentioned an alumina plant from 
which the ore is to be produced from alumina bearing 
clays and limestones, all located within the state; 
the availability of large quantities of electric power 
combined with the limestones that are present, has 
brought about detailed investigations for the loca- 
tion of one or more chlorine-alkali plants. The advent 
of war hostilities temporarily suspended plans that 
were underway toward the consummation of this very 
important chemical industry; likewise, plans for a 
cement plant have progressed to a point which awaits 
only the securing of priorities. The raw materials 
have been located and surveyed and the site of a 
plant determined upon and this industry needs only 
the authority to purchase the necessary equipment. 

It has been found practicable and profitable to 
locate a metallurgical plant in the state, the first 
to be situated on the South Atlantic Coast and this 
plant uses several essential materials mined or manu- 
factured within the state. 

There is a steady year by year gain in products 
from mineral sources, some of which are converted, 
and more of which can be converted, into various 
chemical forms, Glass, for instance, has been success- 
fully manufactured in the state for many years and re- 
cent newly discovered deposits of silica sand have 
been found entirely suitable for various forms of 
chemicals, including glass of different forms, abra- 
sives, metallurgy and others. Excellent refractory 
clays have been developed from which a promising re- 
fractory industry is in the making. Manufactured 
products from stone clay and glass raw materials 
totalled $8,500,000.00 in 1943 and the total is growing 
ach year, 

Chemical research in the field for the utilization 
of phosphates is underway which, combined with the 


Huge Paper Mill 
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electric power now available, is making it practicable 
to utilize the phosphate deposits which lie along the 
coast and this promises to develop into one of the 
profitable chemical industries. 

The field of ceramics constitutes an entire galaxy 
of the chemical utilization of clays, sands, and other 
minerals located here. At this time the first sub- 
stantial deposits of sillaminite are being proved for 
the production of a high grade of ceramics and sev- 
eral other branches of the ceramic industries are 
being explored and some of them now constitute a 
portion of the fast growing chemical industry. 

The chemical industry that is developing in South 
Carolina is based upon certain fundamentals. The 
coastal plain section is underlain with vast deposits 
of limestones and marls. The upper section of the 
state contains many types of minerals. Taking these 









with the large cellulose resources of the forests and 
the farms, and with abundant electrical power which 
can be further developed as needed, there is unques- 
tionably a bright outlook. There have been brought 
into the state 100,000 skilled workers to build ships 
and engage in other war industries. War veterans, 
who upon their return will seek jobs will probably 
number from 200,000 to 250,000, so that the labor 
supply not only for chemical industries but for a 
great number of other projects that are to be under- 
taken after the close of hostilities will prove ample. 
It is confidently expected that a large proportion of 
the people who came into the state to work on war 
projects will settle permanently, so that the back- 
ground of opportunity’s picture is being painted, 
while everything indicates it will be completed rap- 
idly as circumstances permit. 


South Carolina - Power 


An abundance of electric power that is priced 
within the economic range of industries that need 
it in quantity is one of the first requisites in attract- 
ing such plants, and South Carolina is meeting that 
need with the development of its water power. The 
first hydro-electric plant in the state dates from 1897, 
and about 1905 electric development began in earnest 


with the harnessing of a score of rivers and streams 
in the Piedmont area. Later, the large Lake Murray 
power development near Columbia was added, and 
incidentally all of this privately owned power is, 
and has been, wholesaled to other utilities, Another 
addition was added by another private utility which 
also built a large steam plant and so it grew with 


Hydroelectric Dam 
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the state, four main segments in all. 

In 1934, the South Carolina Public Service Author- 
ity was created by the State Legislature, The Au- 
thority negotiated a loan and grant from the federal 
government to dam the Santee River, divert its flow 
into the Cooper River and create thereby another 
large block of electric power, and at the same time 
provide a navigable waterway from Charleston to 
Columbia, 

This large project was completed, and the first of 
its power was made available early in 1942, in time 
to help meet the great increase called for from public 
and private sources for war industries throughout the 
state. All of the power of this Authority is whole- 
saled, some to government controlled war industries 
and the remainder to help meet the load of adjacent 
private power companies, 


Installed Generating Capacity 


Of the total of 808,000 kilowatts of installed gen- 
erating capacity in the state, 82.5 per cent is hydro, 
and 17 per cent steam. In 1942, a total of 2,451.- 
157,000 kilowatt hours were generated, of which 
1,852,539,000 were furnished by private utilities, and 
598,618,000 by public utilities. However, the full ca- 
pacity of the Santee-Cooper was not in service during 
the entire year and the total of 511,331,000 kilowatt 
hours furnished by it in 1942 increased to more nearly 
its capacity of 700,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1943. 

As to undeveloped power, projects approved and 
made ready for construction, but held up awaiting 
the time when materials will be available, total an 
addition of 345,000 kilowatts, of which 200,000 will 
he hydro. 

Beyond these projects, other combined power de- 
velopments and river improvements for which plans 
are ready but which await approval after the war, call 
for a number of dams in the upper state that will cost 
approximately $135,000,000, and which will provide 
another 500,000 kilowatts. 
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several private utilities each serving its segment of 


Power Station 


The Pee Dee, Santee and Savannah River basins 
all contain potential undeveloped power that will be 
put to the service of industry as it is needed. Pro- 
posals are already under way to set up a State Au- 
thority on River Improvements which will work with 
other state agencies to round out the development of 
rivers, power and ports, 


Steam Plants 


The coal tields of Tennessee are no further from 
the coast of South Carolina than Norfolk on the 
astern Seaboard from the coal fields in the same 
mountain range farther north, and from the Pied- 
mont the distance is considerably less. With three 
railroads directly connecting, coal can be furnished 
in quantity for increased steam generation when 
power from nearby waters has been taken up and put 
to use, 

An oil pipe line has been built from the South- 
western oil tields to supply some of the eastern states. 
This passes through the northern part of the state 
and will be available for local plants when the coun- 
try returns to a peace footing. 

In considering the application of electric power, 
rural electrification has an important and significant 
place. Since 1935, work has proceeded steadily in 
supplying the rural population with power, and at 
present most of the state is well covered—17,584 miles 
of line have been built, of which 7,000 belongs to 
private utilities. Number of customers served is 77,- 
806, and this added power supplied to the farms is 
bringing about changes in agricultural policy and 
practice. It is helping to expand livestock, poultry 
and dairy enterprises; it is improving health and 
living conditions; it is increasing farm income and is 
doing a great part in upholding the slogan “South 
Carolina, the Comfortable State.” 

South Carolina claims to have rates, both domes- 
tic and commercial, that compare favorably with the 
lower rate states, and better than the average. 
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South Carolina - Agriculture 


The first recorded shipment of rice from Charleston, 
where it originated in America, was 330 tons in 1700. 
In 1740 the export rose to 91,100 barrels (about. 18,- 
000 tons). Production in the United States in 1860 
was 53,000 tons and 1,000 tons in 1861. After the 
War Between the States, the dikes of the rice marshes 
could not be repaired, and rice growing moved to the 
Southwest. 

The first indigo export from Charleston was 138,- 
334 pounds in 1747, and the last recorded was 3,400 
pounds in 1801. The peak came in 1774 when 1,122,- 
218 pounds were shipped. The Revolution cut off 
all exports until 1782 and by 1800 the trade was gone. 

Carolina was started as an agricultural colony. 
Industrial production was discouraged by the Lords 
Proprietors who wanted shipments of naval stores 
from the pine, structural timbers for British frigates 
from the sturdy oak, and semi-tropical products such 
as spices, silks, indigo, rice, tobacco, hides, furs, corn, 
tea and cotton. They managed to obtain all of these 
except those that belong to a tropical country. 


Agriculture and Manufacturing—the 
Balance Shifts 


As measured in value of products, the balance 
swung over to manufacturing about 1921, and has 
been increasing since that date. At this time the ratio 
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is about 4 to 1 in favor of manufactures. Measured 
in terms of the number of persons who depend upon 
it for a livelihood, the ratio is 3 to 1 in favor of agri- 
culture. Seventy-five per cent of the population in 
1940 was rural; the totals being 1,432,433 rural and 
466,049 urban. 

The greatest immediate, as well as future, pros- 
pects for a better balance in agriculture and manu- 
facturing will come from the local processing of more 
of the State’s agricultural and forest products and 
the greater cultivation of those products best adapted 
to industrial use. 


Cotton is Still King in South Carolina 


It is king in the state on two counts. It is the 
crop of greatest dollar value and it leads all other 
states in the percentage of its crop having lint of 
15/16 inch or longer. Short staple cotton can only 
be used for lower grade products and the textile in- 
dustry of the state needs the longer staple for the 
better fabrics. The 1948 value of the cotton crop 
was $71,585,000 for the lint and $16,068,000 for the 
cotton seed, as compared with $40,455,000 and $8,- 
608,000 respectively in 1939. By offering prizes and 
working closely with cotton farmers, agricultural 
agencies have succeeded in raising the percentage of 
15/16 inch or longer staple lengths from 53.3 per cent 
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in 1930 to 99.6 per cent in 1943. The nearest com- 
peting state had a percentage of 96.5 per cent in 
1943 and the next to it 92.8 per cent. 

The state consumes three times as much cotton as 
it raises because of its great spinning capacity. With 
a production of 699,000 bales the cotton textile in- 
dustry used 2,125,000 bales. It must therefore im- 
port into the state a large part of what it uses, 


Tobacco and Corn Vie for Second Place 


Tobacco is traditionally the second crop of the 
state, and until 1943 always topped all crops except 
cotton. However, because the price of corn went up 
proportionately more than did that for tobacco, corn 
has the edge for the first time. The dollar value of 
the tobacco crop in 1943 was $33,060,000, and in 1939 
was $19,009,000. The corresponding values for the 
corn crop were $38,316,000 and $16,786,000. The pro- 
duction of tobacco was considerably less in 1945 
than it was in 1939 and that for corn about 5 per 
cent less. 


The total value of crops of all kinds in 1943 was 


$231,315,000. Field crops rank in the following order 
named as to value of products: cotton, corn, tobacco, 
cotton seed, oats, sweet potatoes, hay, wheat, peanuts, 
cowpeas, peaches, (crop failure) Irish potatoes home 
use, velvet beans, pecans, and the minor crops. 
Commercial truck crops had a value for the same 
year of $12,432,000 and the components rank as fol- 
lows: Early Irish potatoes, tomatoes, watermelons, 
spring snap beans, asparagus, cucumbers, fall snap 
beans, spring cabbage, lettuce, cantaloupes, lima 
beans, strawberries, green peas, fall cabbage and 
beets. ; 
Crops that are on the increase are sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, soybeans, peppers, paprika. Studies are 
being made of the tung tree, castor bean, perilla, rape, 
stramonium and others. Sweet potatoes and snap 
beans appear to be particularly favored by soil and 
climate. The former is a natural crop yielding an 
average for the state of 95 bushels as against 90 in 
the nearest competing states, Contests have developed 
the fact, however, that an average of 500 bushels per 
acre can easily be attained, and this is shown by more 
than a few farms at present. Splendid opportunities 
exist for the production of alcohol, starch, cattle 
feed and dehydrated products from South Carolina 
sweet potatoes produced in quantity for these indus- 
tries. Several dehydration plants in the state are 
now using sweet potatoes and the only limitation ap- 
pears to be the quantity available for processing. 
All of which says nothing as to the edibility, the 
nutritiveness and the excellence of the sweet potato as 
a table vegetable. All of the finest varieties for table 
use can be grown in the state and its present use by 
Lend -Lease in dehydrated form will make its flavor 
more widely known. Just for its food value, eaten in 
the form in which it comes out of the ground, it de- 
serves much more than has been granted it as an im- 
portant crop. It is South Carolina’s natural vege- 
table, as corn is to Iowa, as citrus fruit is to Florida, 
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and wheat to the Northwest. A farm economy based 
on and around the various uses of this useful plant 
will richly repay any efforts thateambitious farmers, 
looking for new fields, may make in its behalf. 


Live Stock and Live Stock Products 


The total number of livestock on South Carolina 
farms increased about 13 per cent during 19438 and 
the value about 17 per cent. The livestock popula- 
tion shows 22,000 horses 185,000 mules, 392,000 cat- 
tle and calves, 186,000 milk cows, 800,000 hogs and 
pigs. The aggregate value of all livestock was $77,- 
176,000 compared with an average of $42,971,000 for 
the ten year period 1953-42. 

Dairy herds have been increased of late years and 
it is now a common sight to see Herefords, Black 
Angus and Milking Shorthorns roaming in ever in- 
creasing numbers over luscious pasturage. Seventy 
million gallons of milk were produced in 1943, but 
imports into the state are heavy to meet the greatly 
increased demand. More margarine made from cot- 
ton seed is being used, but imports of butter, animal 
feeds, meats and shortening are heavy, especially 
meat products. 

With the assistance offered by the Clemson Col- 
lege Experiment Station, the State Department of 
Agriculture and Federal agencies, opportunities in 
stock raising, dairying and livestock products abound 
throughout the state where climate, soil, topography, 
water, pasturage, markets at hand and a growing de. 
mand combine to lend all aid to the enterprising 
seeker after a better way of living. 


Cotton Harvest 
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Better Crops and Better Income 


The story of agriculture in South Carolina would 
not be complete without mention of the work that 
is being done to breed better plants and stock; to 
grow better crops and to conserve the soil. 

The State Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Clemson College—with experimental farms in all 
sections of the state—is doing yeoman service in 
studying all phases of agriculture. Mention has been 
made that practically all cotton now produced on the 
farms of the state is longer staple, suitable for tex- 
tile mill use and commanding a much better price. 

A very few years ago a joint agricultural com. 
mittee was appointed to look into soil conservation 


South Carolina Bred Hog 


and the Federal Bureau of Soil Conservation joined 
with the state in conducting soil surveys in each of 
the counties of the state. Just last year the last con- 
servation district was organized. for local interests 
must in all cases take part, and the entire state is 
how actively engaged in conservation, erosion con- 
trol in the hills, and drainage in the Coast Plain. Soil 
surveys have been completed for most of the counties 
and work in the others is in progress. 

These soil surveys include three main divisions. 
namely, soil type, slope, and degree of erosion. As 
one drives through the state there is evidence on 
every hand of these improved aids to agriculture 
which are steadily raising the level of living for the 
farmer. One can notice where eroded lands are being 
brought back by contour plowing and planting; con- 
trol of run-off waters; the planting of such heavy 
growth crops as kudzu which thrives on the barest 
of eroded hillsides and which, incidentally, is one of 
the best of stock feeds. Better pasturage means in- 
creased livestock and livestock products. 

No agency, public or private, has done more to im- 
prove the strain of important crops than one private 
(or it might be classed a semi-public) agency which 
has labored for a generation and a half, and which 
has given the state and the entire section new and 
better types of pedigreed cotton, tobacco, wheat, oats 
and other crops. Their farms are a sight to see and 
their results have been truly marvelous. The work 
is a continuation of the pioneer work started by 
Luther Burbank. It is hoped to describe this work 
more fully in a separate article and in a later edition. 
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The value of the major mineral products of South 
Carolina for 1940-41 was $5,280,000, and it is clear 
this is but the beginning of a development that creates 
an almost entirely new horizon. The ground has, in 
a very literal sense, hardly been scratched. Appro- 
priation of state funds is being advocated to initiate 
the exploration of metallic minerals during this time 
of scarce critical materials, Prospecting in the known 
areas of the non-metallic minerals would also seem 
to be indicated as opening a field of great promise. 

Vast deposits of non-metallic minerals underlie 
most of the South Carolina Coastal Plain. A broad 
belt of kaolin and clay runs across the state along 
the Sand Hill zone. Between that area and the coast, 
and underlying more than half of the total area, are 
located the limestones and marls, and near the coast 


occur the phosphate rock deposits most of which lie. 


in or along river beds. 

The high grade white clay or kaolin produced in 
South Carolina in 1941 had a value of $1,596,471. 
The value has increased steadily from $865,177 in 


South Carolina - Minerals 


1938. This clay isa raw material necessary as a filler 
in the manufacture of paper and to a smaller extent 
in the manufacture of rubber. It is also used in the 
manufacture of electrical porcelain, sanitary ware, 
and other ceramic products. In fact all the constitu- 
ent materials including many types and grades of 
kaolin, silica, feldspar, ete., exist in the state and 
await development, not only for the manufacture of 
chinaware, but throughout an almost limitless field in 
the utilization of these resources, now shipped out 
of the state for processing. The outlook for expan- 
sion here appears to be definite. 

A pilot plant for the production of alumina from 
kaolin and limestone is in process of construction. 
The kaolin will be brought to the site of the lime- 
stone quarrying and there converted into alumina. 
It is claimed that when developments such as this 
will have brought the cost of production of high 
alumina kaolin in line with bauxite, these raw ma- 
terials, which South Carolina has in such abundance, 
will prove their full value. 


Limestone Quarry 
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Crystalline limestone occurs in the northern part 
of the state in the Piedmont Plateau. The areas of 
limestone which lie in the Coastal Plain are softer 
and are suitable for many purposes such as agricul- 
tural lime, slaked lime, cement, chemical production 
of many kinds, rockwool, etc. A company to produce 
cement from these limestones has been organized, and 
its plant only awaits necessary priorities. 

Phosphate rock deposits lie along waterways near 
the coast from Berkeley County, south to Beaufort 
County. In the 1880’s, phosphate mining was a con- 
siderable and profitable industry in the state. With 
the present plentiful supply of cheap electric power, 
and the further development of the chemical uses of 
phosphates, these deposits are again becoming of in- 
terest and plans are now forming to make practical 
use of this valuable mineral, especially for the pro- 
duction of phosphorus and phosphoric acid. 

Other minerals, such as sillimanite, spodumene, 
topaz, vermiculite, corundum, feldspar and many 
others have been located. Some are being mined, but 
opportunities abound for new developments. Only 
recently, deposits of sillimanite were discovered in 
Greenville and Spartanburg counties. This is one of 
the critical minerals, used for spark plugs and high 
grade ceramics. Also only recently, a corundum de- 
posit. was opened up in York County. It is being used 
for grinding quartz plates used in radio sending ap- 
paratus. 

North of the Sand Hills, in the Piedmont Plateau, 
and approaching the mountains, there are granites 
and other non-metallic minerals, besides various 
metallic ores. Some of the valuable minerals occur 
in traces not fully explored. Manganese and iron 
occur in large, low-grade masses. Deposits of man- 
ganese are found in Abbeville, Greenwood, Cherokee 
and Spartanburg counties. Large bodies of low grade 
iron ore exist in the northern counties. 


The value of stone quarried in South Carolina in 
1941 was slightly over $2,500,000, an increase of $1,- 
000,000 over the 1938 value. Much of this stone is 
crushed for use in surfacing highways and for other 
purposes, but it is also extensively used as dimen- 
sion stone for buildings and by the monument indus- 
try. The building granite is of superior quality in 
resistance to weathering and makes a very beautiful 
finished structure. Decomposed granite is some- 
times used in the making of ceramic materials such 
as buff colored brick. 

The sand and gravel produced in South Carolina 
in 1941 had a value twice that of 1938. The gravel is 
used not only as aggregate in concrete but as railroad 
ballast. The sand is used chiefly in making mortar 
and concrete. It is also used as filter sand in munici- 
pal waterworks and for sand blasting. High grade 
silica sand deposits for use in making glass have been 
opened up. Some of these deposits analyze 99 per 
cent silica with less than one-tenth per cent iron 
oxide. 
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Granite Quarry 


The national cessation of gold mining closed a 
South Carolina mine for the duration of the war only. 
It is perhaps surprising to know that more gold was 
taken out of one mine in this state than was mined 
from all states east of the Mississippi River. In fact, 
with the exception of the Black Hill area, more was 
mined than from all the territory east of the Rockies. 
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The forests of South Carolina cover 10,700,000 
acres, or more than 55 per cent of the land area of 
the state—and represent the state’s greatest natural 
resource, with the exception of the soil itself. They 
stretch from the mountains to the sea, and fur- 
nish employment to tens of thousands of people. 
Their products are valued at $75,000,000, and the 
industrial importance of what is harvested from them 
is second only to that of the textile industry. 

The number of industries engaged in the utilization 
of forest products is 223. They are capitalized at 
$46,400,000, and use directly 19,389 persons. In addi- 
tion to full time employees, a great many others are 
engaged part time in the production of forest prod- 
ucts. Farmers cut pulpwood, cross-ties and other 
forest commodities between their planting and har- 
vesting seasons, and this constitutes an important 
addition to their revenue, 

Over half of the forest species is pine. This varies 
from the slash pine of the Southern corner of the 
state, to the short-leaf and Virginia Pine in the moun- 
tains. Long-leaf and loblolly are found in large 
masses throughout the state to the foothills of the 
mountains. The most important of all species is the 
loblolly pine upon which the forest industries, includ- 
ing the pulp mills mainly depend. 
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The hardwoods comprise 10,284,000,000 feet out 
of a total of 30,196,000,000 of all species in the state. 
The most important of these are the red gum, black 
gum, red oak, white oak and yellow poplar. Many 
additional species are found within the borders of 
the state. 

Next to walnut, red gum is the most prized of all 
species for the production of high grade face veneers 
and the better quality of plywoods used in the manu- 
facture of furniture and other quality articles. All 
of the nation’s red gum supply is in the South, and 
10.6 per cent of it is found in South Carolina with 
its stand of 2,950,000,000 feet, which is greater than 
that of any other state, 

The plywood industry has established several large 
industries in the state to take advantage of the fine 
red gum stands, and the next step will be the use 
of it as plywood in fine furniture manufacture. 

Black gum has a stand of nearly 2,000,000,000 
feet, and red oak 1,400,000,000 feet, and it is from 
small stands remaining on cut-over land that owners 
may expect to find demand from the plastics industry. 

The forest industries in operation range from pulp 
mills, with investments totaling millions, to small 
portable saw mills. There are huge saw mills, veneer 
plants, furniture, box and woodworking factories, 
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creosoting plants and cooperage plants, shuttle and 
handle makers, shingle mills and turpentine stills. 
‘ Farmers are finding a ready cash market from pulp 
; mills for cull material, the cutting of which improves 
the remaining stand. 

Logging and manufacturing waste represents 35 
per cent of timber cut in the state, and while that 
average is lower than that for the United States, 
it is the source of another supply of raw material 
that can be processed into plastics and pressed wood. 

The volume of pulpwood cut in the state has in- 
creased from 50,000 cords in 1936 to nearly 800,000 
cords in 1941, and this is increasing annually. 

The Forestry Commission is approaching the prob- 
lem of increased forest growth from three directions 
—fire protection, forest management, and reforesta- 
tion. Maximum results can only be attained by con- 
tinued work on all three and the department wants 
maximum results. So far the farthest strides have 
been made in fire protection. At present 24 of the 46 
counties have organized county-wide forest fire pro- 
tection, and these represent 61 per cent of the wood- 
land area of the state. 

During the 15 years that reforestation has been 
an aim, about 128,000,000 forest seedlings have been 
distributed at cost to farmers and land owners. 
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South Carolina 


- Ports - 


South Carolina is favored with three unusually 
good ports of access to ocean trade—Charleston, 
Georgetown and Beaufort. 


Charleston 


The harbor of Charleston has thirty-five feet depth 
of channel to accommodate the largest ships and its 
expanse will take the largest fleets, naval or com- 
mercial. The Post-war Rivers and Harbor Bill re- 
cently passed at Washington calls for an expendi- 
ture of nearly $2,000,000 to provide additional ship 
anchorage between Castle Pinckney and Fort Moul- 
trie. The port is seven miles from the open sea and 
is protected by an island screen and jetties at the 
entrance. With the trend of industrial development 
to the South and with the nation directing its atten- 
tion to South America with increased tempo, with 
economic shifts taking place that will bring about 
many changes, Charleston is in a particularly favor- 
able location to regain its place as one of the great 
ports of the nation. 

A vastly expanded navy yard, engaged in the con- 
struction of naval vessels has supplied. the initial im- 
petus, while a large private shipbuilding and repair 
plant, with its drvdocks provide for commercial busi- 
ness on a permanent basis after the war. 

Other industries recognizing Charleston's advan- 
tages have recently located there. These include a 
metallurgical plant for the manufacture of alloys, 
and a large pulp and paper plant. Older industries 
include fertilizer plants, lumber, wood preserving and 
wood working plants, oil terminals and forwarding 
warehouses among many others. 

The huge army port terminals have been expanded 
and will provide‘a great modern port in themselves 
when released for peacetime trade. The inland water- 
ways are being rapidly improved as war necessities 
have accelerated their use. Pulpwood and potatoes 
are the heaviest shipments into Charleston at the 
present, but other industries and commercial houses 
are receiving and delivering general cargo via the 
intercoastal waterway in greatly increased volume. 

Charleston is most advantageously situated to par- 
ticipate in South American commerce. It is in favor- 
able competing distance to the principal ports of the 
Southern Continent, and combined rail and water 
distances from many of the principal United States’ 
interior centers of trade maintain a differential in 
Charleston’s favor. The port also has a direct rail 
service and short access to the Cincinnati gateway 
across the Ohio River into the rich central freight 
area, 

The Santee-Cooper power development is situated 
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Above—Cooper River Bridge 


Below—Two Destroyers Prior to Launching at Charleston Navy Yard 
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only 30 miles from Charleston and is essentially a 
part of the port area. In the post-war period much 
of its power will be available to new industries. The 
Cooper River which diverts the Santee River into 
Charleston Bay will be dredged to a depth of 30 feet 
if present plans are perfected. This will provide an 
industrial zone for the entire thirty miles between 
the harbor and the power development that will ac- 
commodate plants of many types. 


Georgetown 


Georgetown, located at the head of Winyah Bay, 
originally was a lumber shipping point. It is now the 
site of successful pulpwood, paper products and 
chemical industries. Among these is what is claimed 
to be the largest Kraft paper plant in the South. 
With large forests at its back door, with power close 
by, a sufficiency of water from the rivers in its vicin- 
ity, the development of new industries in plywoods, 
plastics and other cellulose base manufactures is 
well favored and opportunities await such industries. 
An additional appropriation has recently been 
granted by Congress for deepening the harbor at 
Georgetown and the channel through Winyah Bay. 


Beaufort 


Beaufort has a splendid harbor and system of 
waterways. Its twin, Port Royai, was formerly a 
thriving shipping point as the terminal of the 
Charleston and Western Carolina Railroad. The 
Beaufort area is rich in forest products, and with 
ample electric power it offers definite advantages to 


South Carolina 


Railroads 


The state is served by three major railroad sys- 
tems—the Atlantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air 
Line and the, Southern. They operate a total of 4,- 
080 miles, which is about four-fifths of the railroad 
mileage within the state’s borders. Practically every 
community in the state has railroad communication. 

In spite of the great burden placed upon the rail 
carriers by war-time needs, their work for the fullest 
development of the territory which their lines tra- 
verse is outstanding. All of them maintain excellent 
Industrial Departments replete with data upon re- 
sources and opportunities, and their field representa- 
tives, as well as managing officials, extend coopera- 
tion constantly to state and local authorities work- 
ing for increased development. 

With modern improvements in equipment and 
streamlined trains, passenger service has turned a 
new page in railroad history. While handicapped by 
war’s demands, it is apparent that the utmost effort 
is used to accommodate passengers, as well as render- 
ing prompt freight service. 
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industry. Incidentally, Beaufort is one of the love- 
liest spots of old Southern charm on the entire At- 
lantic Seaboard. 

A considerable working population has moved into 
the area, brought by the Parris Island Marine Base 
improvements and other enterprises. Many of these 
people will remain and become permanent residents. 
There are many fine sites along the waterways for 
industrial plants, and with raw materials from forest 
and farm, as well as phosphate deposits and cheap 
power, an era of broader industrialization may be ex- 
pected. 


State Ports Authority 


Anticipating coming opportunities for taking ad- 
vantage of Charleston’s position as a strategic South 
Atlantic port, and to enable Georgetown and Beau- 
fort to participate in the location of basic industries 
and their use of the inland waterways, the Legisla- 
ture two years ago established the State Ports Au- 
thority with full powers to issue bonds; to take all 
measures to provide facilities for modernizing the 
ports, and to cooperate with other agencies in develop- 
ing industries in the state. The Authority recently 
completed its first study of conditions and require- 
ments which led to a decision to proceed with further 
surveys by national specialists in port development. 
An operating organization is being set up to make 
Charleston one of the modern ports of the nation, 
and this includes assistance to and cooperagion with 
industries which will desire to take advantage of the 
location, power and raw materials that are avail- 
able. 


Transportation 


Highways 


Whoever has driven over the highways of South 
Carolina during the past few years will confirm the 
opinion that the state has one of the most modern, 
technically designed and constructed systems of 
good roads in the nation. These highways are main- 
tained to high standards and are splendidly marked. 

The state did not start its system of paved high- 
way building as early as did some of the others but 
it did, during that preconstruction period, set up a 
highway organization which made long-time studies 
of the best practice of all of the other states so that 
when the local system was initiated, it would be 
assured of the very latest practice. Starting in the 
late 20's, a program embracing bond issues to pay 
for the roads and the construction of a system to 
cover the state was started; the work was carried on 
from that point with celerity during the 30’s and, by 
the time World War No. 2 became a reality, the 
system was complete and ready for whatever de- 
mands might come. 

The highway system at present comprises ap- 
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Fort Jackson Boulevard 


proximately 12,000 miles, divided into 7.300 miles 
of Class No. 1 hard surface highways and 4,700 miles 
of earth types. The paved road system includes ap- 
proximately 80% of the total rural roads and every 
city and town of over 500 population is served by at 
least one modern state highway. 

Concrete and steel bridges of the most modern 
type span the major streams from the sea to the 
rugged gorges of the Blue Ridge Mountains. These 
bridges are of pleasing design, of ample width and 
of permanent construction, 

A number of dual lane sections of highway, with 
landscaped parkways dividing opposite traftic, have 
been constructed in recent years; notably on the 
highway north out of Charleston, on the stretch be- 
tween Florence and Darlington and the link which 
connects Greenville and Spartanburg. 

The total investment in state highways in South 
Carolina, as of June 30th, 1943, was approximately 
$172,000,000 on which the funded debt has been re- 
duced by annual amortizations to about $54,500,000. 
Revenues are provided for construction and main- 
tenance and debt retirement from a 6 cents state 
gasoline tax of which 5 cents is allotted to the state 
highway system on all gasoline sold in the state with 
the exception of aviation gasoline. The financial con- 
dition of the State Highway Department is sound 
and even with the reduced revenues from the gasoline 
tax and license fees, which has resulted from 
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rationing, the Highway Commission has been able 
to retire all principal and interest on the bonded in- 
debtedness as it has become due, and to meet all other 
expenses of the department. It is conservatively 
estimated that, without any increase in revenue over 
that of 1945, the department will continue to meet 
all payments on the funded debt and to take care of 
all operating expenses out of current revenue. 

Since the beginning of the defense program, the 
Highway Department has constructed Defense 
Access Road Projects to military establishments and 
sources of supply throughout the state. However, all 
new construction, except that classified as essential 
to the war needs, has been deferred for the duration. 

It is recognized that to be abreast of the times and 
to provide adequate highway service for anticipated 
increased post war traffic, highway improvements 
and new construction will be necessary, especially 
on arteries into and through the principal cities. To 
this end the department is now engaged in the prepa- 
ration of plans for after-the-war projects estimated 
to cost $30,000,000 in new highway construction 
projects. 

Traftic on the highways has shown very little de- 
crease in volume because of gasoline limitations. 
This is due to the military establishments in all parts 
of the state. Figures just released show that 500,000 
army troops have been trained in South Carolina 
and this is still in progress, This involves a tremen- 
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dous use of the highways for supplies, maneuvers and 
intercommunications, but the roads have borne this 
great added strain in excellent shape. 

There are twenty-five regular schedule passenger 
bus lines and twenty-four motor freight lines in the 
state handling a capacity business over the high- 
ways. The number of motor registrations last year 
was 278,186 automobiles, 49,189 trucks, 3,887 trailers 
and 2,021 motorcycles. The annual gasoline tax re- 
ceipts from the 5 cent per gallon tax allotment in- 
creased from $7,906,700 in 1936 to $13,108,000 in 
1941. In 1942, it dropped back to $10,713,000, but the 
Highway Department adjusted its maintenance ex- 
penditures to continue interest and amortization 
payments on its bonded indebtedness and to show a 
balance on the credit side. 


Air Transport 


What can South Carolina expect in post war 
aviation? Not an aeroplane in every garage with a 
spare helicopter on the roof, perhaps, but the fact is 
that the growth of aviation during the war period 
has established it as a transportation industry which 
will continue to develop by leaps and bounds when it 
is has the opportunity to more fully serve commer- 
cial needs. 

South Carolina is planning to make full use of 
its potentialities. The state has now an excellent 
system of airports which meets the present needs of 
commercial aviation, and with a return to civil use 
of those airports now being occupied by the military 
services, the state will be in a favorable position for 
the peacetime requisites of aeronautics. 

In 1935, the State Legislature created the South 
Carolina Aeronautics Commission and charged it 
with fostering, developing and promoting aviation 
in South Carolina, The work of the commission is 
supported by an allotment of 5 cents per gallon on 
all aviation gasoline sold in the state, and that has 
increased from $19,000 in 1956, the first full year of 
operation, to $148,000 in 1943, this in spite of the 
severe restriction on all aviation other than mili 
tary. Plans for expansion, improvement and elimina- 
tion were made as dictated by the actual needs and 
economic feasibility, Complete airport maintenance 
was instituted in 1938 as a contribution to safe air- 
craft operation, and, in 1940, the Aeronautics Com- 
mission added an engineering staff to prepare spe- 
cifications, layouts, and engineering services for new 
airports and for the expansion and improvement of 
existing airports. By the spring of 1944, more than 
$100,000,000 had been expended on airports in South 
Carolina, paid for from Federal, State and private 
sources, and the Commission’s post war development 
program estimates an additional $15,000,000 for the 
completion of the state’s airport system. Included 
in this program are twenty-four new airport projects 
which complete the basic allocatign of at least one 
airport in each of the forty-six counties of the state. 
The program provides for adequate airports, han- 
gars, administration buildings and other equipment 
and housing for the full development of air line 
service for the major cities and feeder and inter- 
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South Carolina Dual Highway 


mediate services for the other communities and trade 
areas, in addition to ample facilities for private 
aviation. 

The Commission supervises the activities of 
aviation, other than military, in the state, whieh in- 
cludes the flourishing flight schools, training fields 
and commercial service. 

Two national air lines, Eastern and Delta, provide 
service to the major cities of the state and National 
Air Lines was recently authorized to operate on the 
New York-Charleston-Miami route. Increased air 
service for the state and its principal cities have been 
requested by the Delta, Eastern, National, Colonial. 
American, Pennsylvania-Central and Braniff Air 
Lines, which will provide national and international 
air service. Foreign service from the Port of Charles- 
ton is also being sought. 
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Air Transport as An Aid in Marketing 


Fresh vegetable crops and fruits are important 
agricultural products in South Carolina and the 
Aeronautics Commission’s research department is 
uncovering methods for utilizing air transport in 
marketing perishable farm products of the state. 
Asparagus, which is one of the leading cash crops, 
it is found, can be cut, packed, shipped by air trans- 
port and consumed in the distant markets within a 
few hours, and such produce shipments are feasible 
in view of the market lag which inevitably occurs 
when surface transportation only is available. 

This is but one example of what aviation can do. 
The same thing can be applied to fish, oysters, and 
seafood in general, and when integrated with a 
similar exchange of air cargo, it will permit a 
normal and healthy growth of air transport from 
every corner of the state opening up markets 
throughout the nation. 











South Carolina 
- Finance - 


The State of South Carolina is today in an excel 
lent financial condition. On June 30, 1943, the out- 
standing debt was $54,475,000.00, An Act passed by 
the 1943 General Assembly appropriated $6,800,000.00 
from the existing surplus which was set aside to pay 
the general funded debt. This debt is being paid otf 
as fast as the various obligations mature and the 
funds so set aside cannot be used for any other pur 
pose. In addition, $3,000,000.00 was set aside from 
the remaining surplus to retire the bonded indebted- 
ness of all state institutions. This leaves the total 
state indebtedness limited to the bonds issued by 
the South Carolina Highway Department for the re- 
tirement of which the bulk of the revenue derived 
from the gasoline tax was pledged. The total tax 
of 6 cents per gallon is distributed on the basis of 
cents to the State Highway Department and 1 cent 
to the counties. This distribution is made after de 
ducting the total tax on all aviation gasoline sold 
in the state which goes for the support of the South 
Carolina Aeronautics Commission. These funds, as 
shown in the table below, place the Aeronautics Com- 
mission in good shape for post war development plans. 
Kven in these days of gas ratioping, there is more 
than sufficient income to retire the Highway Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness as they mature and to pay the 
current interest. A comparative statement of gaso 
line license tax collections by years showing the dis 
tribution, is presented below. 

With the resumption of gasoline use in the post war 
period, these funds will no doubt again reach a high 
level. Meanwhile, the highway system is being well 
maintained. 


South Carolina Gasoline License Tax Collections 
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Year Highway Fund To Counties Aviation Fund Totals 
1933 $5,133,747.86 $1,026,749.59 = sa seeeee $6,160 497.45 
1934 5.925,408.99 1.185.081.80 = j=  § «sseevece 7,110,490.79 
1935 6,777,296.99 1.355,459.37 $398.01 8.133.154.3537 
1936 7,315,521.19 1,463,104.24 19,292.68 8,797,918.11 
1937 8,675,247.43 1,735, (4! ). 48 2OS39.83 10,457,156.74 
1938 9,226,274.40 oe 5,254.89 31,632.60 11,103,161.89 
1939 9,782,808.44 1,956,561.65 30,311.76 11,769, 681.85 
1940 10,654,000.87 2,180,800.12 53,574.00 12.838,374.99 
1941 12,147,020.09 2,429,403.96 T3275 14,649,695.36 
1942 12,766,611.50 2553, 322.25 104,049.20 15,423,982.95 
1943 8,935,482.44 1,787,096.46 148,215.45 10,870,794.35 
Totals $97 339,420.20 $19,467,883.81 $487 584.84 $117,294 ,888.85 
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Tobacco Warehouse 


Taxes 


The Act of 1943 effective January Ist, 1943 also 
abolished the State Property Tax. The 1944 General 
Assembly placed the state in a still better position 
when it directed the State Budget Commission to 
ascertain the amount of the cash surplus in the State 
Treasury at the close of business on June 30th, 1944 
and to transfer the excess of such surplus above $1,- 
000,000.00 to a fund to be known and designated as 
“The State Post War Reserve Fund,” this fund to be 
invested in bonds of the United States. South Car- 
olina has set its financial house in order for any un- 
certain days to come. 

The state does not levy a general sales, use, or gross 
receipts tax, The greatest proportion of tax revenue 
is derived from taxes on the sale of motor vehicle fuels 
and other selected commodities and services, which 
provide three-fifths of all tax income. Receipts from 
taxes in the sale of alcoholic beverages increased from 
$3,000,000.00 in 1941, to $7,000,000,00 in 1943. Indi- 
vidual income tax collections have almost doubled in 
the same period although the tax rate has not been 
increased. Revenues from corporation income taxes 
were almost tripled without an increase in rate. 

County expenditures have been carefully super- 
vised, resulting in a steady decrease in county in- 
debtedness. The total county indebtedness for the 
forty-six counties decreased from 1938-1941, as fol- 
lows: 


esos 2 Cec Sou cced $44,025,316 
re 42,792,125 
NES 5 rok orate vanes 40,844,698 
SCE Sane mee ree 38,458,579 


The financial condition of these counties was im- 
proved greatly by state assumption for the support of 
the nine months school program, by the total assump- 
tion of the school transportation system, and by the 
counties’ share in gasoline and liquor taxes. 
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Banking 


Concurrent with improvement in governmental 
finances, private financial institutions have also 
shown remarkable development, based upon sound 
principles. South Carolina banks fall into two groups 
—National and State. Of the one hundred and sixty- 
six banks in operation, all of which are in a sound 
financial condition, eighty-five are state supervised. 
The remaining eighty-one are represented by Na- 
tional Banks and their branches. The total resources 
of State and National Banks, as of June 30, 1945, 
were $351,448,524.29. These banks, for the most part, 
are long established institutions. Their officers and 
directors are men who understand their communities. 
They have the knowledge that the success of a bank 
and that of the community which it serves, is a mu- 
tual development. These banks stand ready to furn- 
ish financial aid and capable advice for the develop- 
ment of sound business. 

The total resources of the eighty-five State Banks 
increased from $112,302,775.64 on December 31st, 
1942 to $143,434,784.25 on December 31st, 1943, This 
increase occurred while a tremendous investment by 
the public was being made in United States War 
Bonds. The resources of the National Banks have in- 
creased proportionately. 


Insurance 


Steady progress has been made by the people of the 
state in the recognition of the necessity of family 
security. The amount of life insurance in force in 
legal reserve companies has increased from $591,- 
198,288.00 in 1933 to $1,009,260,395.00 on December 
31st, 1942. This amount was increased $84,792,094.00 
by December 31st, 1943. This does not include, of 
course, the vast amount subscribed by men of the 
armed forces in government insurance. There are a 
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number of domestic companies, both large and small, 
that are very active. 

Accident and Health Companies showed an in- 
crease in premiums received in 1933 of $388,126.29 to 
$1,895,375.389 in 1942. Five domestic Industrial Ac- 
cident and Health and Hospitalization Companies 
have been established in the last few years and are 
progressing rapidly. 

Risks written in fire insurance have increased 
from $498,427,379.00 in 1935 to $983,095,070.00 in 
1942, while losses paid in 1933 were $2,572,258.38 as 
compared with $3,649,255.92 in 1942, 

Casualty insurance, due to the decline in the use 
of the automobile and the restrictions on travel, has 
decreased slightly but not as much as might be ex- 
pected. 


South Carolina 


- Education - 


All public schools in South Carolina are supported 
by state funds. These funds, in many instances, are 
supplemented by local school districts. The govern- 
ing body consists of a State Board of Education with 





a representative from each Congressional District 
and from the state at large. This board controls all 
policies. The State Superintendent of Iducation 
heads the State Department of Education, which in- 
cludes every active division of Adult Education. 
School House Planning, Teacher Certification, Home 
Economics, Trade and Industrial Education, Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Vocation Rehabilitation. 
All teachers are certified by the state and not by local 
boards, 

For the 1942-43 term there were 1,453 Elementary 
white and 2,167 Elementary negro schools or a total 
of 3,620 Elementary Schools, There were 325 white 
high schools and 143 negro high schools, or a total of 
468 high schools. The enrollment for the elementary 
grades was 372,466, and for the high schools, 92,986. 

An Act of 1907 recognized support of the high 
schools as a state obligation and financial aid was 
appropriated. This provision recognized four years 
of high school based upon seven years of elementary 


education, Upon recommendation of the State Board 


of Education and by resolution of the General 
Assembly of 1944, the school system was extended 
from eleven to twelve grades, The additional year is 
not an extra high school year, but is spread over the 
whole period of education. 

Since many former smal] schools were consoli- 
dated in recent years, transportation became a size- 
able financial burden to the local districts, particu- 
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The Citadel 


larly in the thinly populated areas. This cost is now 
carried entirely by the state and an adequate system 
of bus transportation is maintained. 

Although the first permanent settlement in South 
Carolina was made by the English in 1670, there is 
no authentic record on the subject of public schools 
in the state until the Acts of 1710 and 1712. The early 
colonists considered education as a private responsi- 
bility and opposed the levy of any tax for public 
education. The children of the well-to-do received all 
of their training from tutors, or private church 
schools and academies. The Acts above mentioned 
provided for a free school in Charleston, and another 
Act of 1722 provided for other free schools, of which 
seven were very soon established, None of these were 
state supported. 


Free Schools 


The free schools were designed and intended, evi- 
dently, for the children of the poorer part of the 
population. They were not popular with the ma- 
jority. On the contrary, the fixed idea that they were 
charitable institutions retarded the development of 
public education for a long period. It should be 
noted, however, that in the meantime excellent 
training was provided in private schools, 

The first general school law entitled—“An Act to 
Establish Free Schools Throughout the State”—was 
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passed in 1811, and provided for the state support of 
such schools. The Act called for the number of 
schools in each district to be equal to the number of 
members each district had in the Lower House of 
the General Assembly. Free schools under the pro- 
visions of this Act increased steadily until 1850, and 
in 1852 state appropriations for the same objective 
were materially increased. 

It was not until 1877 that the state system of edu- 
cation was again revised. The War between the States 
had occurred in the meantime with the following dev- 
astating effect of the “Reconstruction” period. In 
the vear mentioned, the State Board of Examiners 
made provision for the education of negro children 
in the general school program under the able direc- 
tion of State Superintendent Hugh 8S. Thompson. 
From the very beginning of his regime until today, 
there has been marked progress with the result that 
South Carolina has a most excellent system of public 
schools that compares favorably with those of other 
sections, as the details given above concerning the 
number of schools and the enrollment both for whites 
and negroes bear evidence, 


Higher Learning 


It is worthy of note that South Carolina was one 
of the first states to establish state supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning. The University of South 
Carolina was chartered in 1801 and opened in 1805 
at Columbia. The organization includes the follow- 
ing schools: Arts and Science, Commerce and Sec- 
retarial Science, Education, Engineering (Me- 
chanical, Civil and Electrical), Journalism, Law, 
Pharmacy, and Graduate. The University is a co- 
educational institution. 

The Citadel or The Military College of South 
Carolina, established in 1842 at Charleston, South 
Carolina, is one of the oldest and best known mili- 
tary colleges in the nation. Courses in Liberal Arts, 
Engineering and Business Administration, leading 
to the A.B., B.S., and C.K. degrees are offered. 

Clemson College, established in 1895, is the State 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. The services 
include, in addition to the college work, the Divisions 
of Agricultural Extension, Agricultural Research, 
Livestock Sanitary Work, Crop Pest Commission 
and Board of Fertilizer Control. These divisions 
bring the college in close contact with agricultural 
and industrial enterprises throughout the state. 

Winthrop College, located at Rock Hill, is the South 
Carolina College for Women. It was first called the 
Winthrop Training School of Teachers and was 
established in 1886. Courses leading to the A.B., and 
B.S. degrees in Art and Science, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics and Commerce are offered. 

The Medical College of South Carolina was estab- 
lished at Charleston in 1824. It did not become a 
State College until 1918, although it had received 
state appropriations from time to time. 

The Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College was established by the state at 
Orangeburg in 1896, The college also directs the work 
of negro farm and home demonstration agents and 
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View of University of South Carolina 


the negro agricultural, home economics and trade 
teachers in the public schools. This is an institution 
of which the state can be justly proud. Its work has 
been outstanding. 

Besides the state supported institutions, there are 
twelve white and four negro denominational or 
colleges. The white colleges are 


private four year 
Coker, College of Charleston, Columbia 
lege, Columbia College, Converse, Erskine, Furman 
University, Lander, Limestone, Newberry, Presby- 


sible Col- 


terian and Wolford. The negro colleges are Allen, 
Claflin, Benedict and Morris. Three Junior Colleges 
for whites and four for negroes are also located in 
the state. 

The charge has been made in uninformed quarters 
that the South has been delinquent in providing for 
the education of the negro. It is easy to demonstrate 
that such statements are not in accord with the facts. 
In South Carolina the inaccuracy is glaring consider 
ing What this state is doing for education. 


Clemsen College Review 
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Diversion Canal 


South Carolina 


Oftentimes the availability of a water supply, con- 
sidering both quantity and quality, decides the loca- 
tion of industries. South Carolina is a state favored 
by “the gentle rain from Heaven.” It has a regular 
and average supply of 48 inches of rainfall annually 
which supplies the four river drainage basins of the 
state, namely the Pee Dee, the Santee, the Edisto 
and the Savannah. The Santee River Basin alone 
drains 5,300 square miles in North Carolina and 10,- 
400 square miles in South Carolina, and a popula- 
tion of 1,578,000 depend on it for water. About five 
and one-half million cotton mill spindles are located 
in this basin, comprising over one-half the total num- 
ber of spindles in North and South Carolina, and 
nearly one-fourth of the total of the United States. 

There is an abundance of soft surface waters from 
the streams in all parts of the state. At the Pin- 
apolis Dam of the Santee-Cooper project there is 
available three hundred million gallons per day. 
Luckily for what eventually developed as war needs 
in the Charleston area, the city some years ago pro- 
vided for an additional fifty million gallons per day 
which is brought from the Edisto River by tunnel, 30 
miles to its destination. It was a bold engineering 
feat to chisel out of the rock known as the Cooper 


- Water Supply 


Marl, 60 feet below the surface of the ground, a six 
foot diameter tunnel. It was unlined, but the water 
and air soon provided its own case hardened lining 
which has unfailingly and faithfully delivered its 
full quota of water every day where it is most urgent- 
ly needed by shipyards, war industries and a more 
than doubled population. 

The underground water supply, available through 
the medium of artesian wells which underlie the 
Coastal Plain is, to a great extent, in reserve for 
future use. Many small towns draw on these wells 
for their supply, and this great reservoir that lies 
below the surface is there to be tapped when needed, 
or as convenience dictates. Sixty of the larger cities 
and towns of the state receive their water supply 
from surface streams; 106 of the smaller communi- 
ties draw from their ground water supply through 
the use of artesian wells and only three of them need 
to use softening agents. Farther south along the At- 
lantic Coast, industries draw more heavily on their 
underground supplies, but the large amount of sur- 
face waters available from streams in South Caro- 
lina is estimated to take care of industrial require. 
ments until development has reached a greatly in- 
creased pace. 


Health and Climate 


The very good year round climate of the state is 
conducive to good health. Winter resorts, especially 
at Aiken, Camden and Charleston, have been famous 
for a long period. Summer resorts are humerous and 
extend from the mountains to the many beaches. 
Extremes of temperatures, drought, or rainfall are 
of short duration. 

The Public Health Program is under the control 
of the State Board of Health. This Board has full 
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powers in any health emergency affecting the state. 
County Health Boards are largely supported by state 
funds or Federal and administered by the state and 
are under direct supervision of the State Board. 
They administer a county-wide program with their 
own personnel and with specialists in various fields 
from the State Board. Most of the larger cities have 
their own Boards of Health and are free from inter- 
ference in their programs. They receive hearty co- 
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operation from the State of South Carolina. 

The State Board has established the following 
divisions, the facilities of which are available to 
all health units. All of these divisions are well 
integrated. 

Administration 

Hygienic Laboratory 

Vital Statistics 

Rural Sanitation and County Health Work 

Maternal and Child Health 

Venereal Disease 

Preventable Disease 

Crippled Children 

Industrial Health 

Dental Health 

Cancer Control 

The Division of Administration is divided into 
several departments which supervise sewerage and 
waterworks, milk and dairy products, shellfish, and 
the sanitation of canning industries, Also, included 
in this division is the supervision of abattoirs, food 
handling establishments, and the distribution of 
diptheria antitoxin, smallpox vaccine, and other 
biological products. Public Health Education is also 
a vital and important part of the work of this di- 
vision. 

Malarial control has reached a high level of 
efficiency. Through blood smear surveys of grammar 
school children, the endemic foci were shown, Drain- 
age programs have been expanded and, where 
necessary, application of larvicides to water surfaces 
have been made. Complete cooperation between the 
State, United States Public Health Service and 
Army and Navy personnel in camp areas has re- 
sulted in low infection in the armed forces of this 
area. 

Clinics for crippled children are held at six 


strategic points at regular stated intervals, These 
clinics are in charge of orthopedic surgeons. The 
South Carolina Convalescent Home for Crippled 
Children is maintained in Florence County. In con- 
nection with the crippled children work, clinics for 
those cripples with heart conditions are also con- 
ducted. 

Clinics for the diagnosis and treatment of cancer 
are conducted at convenient points through coopera- 
tion of the Division of Cancer Control, local hospitals, 
and private specialists. 

Venereal clinics are established at 154 sites and 
one mobile unit serves thirty-three sites. These 
clinics are primarily concerned with diagnosis, 
treatment, epidemiology, and general education. 
Free venereal drugs are distributed through county 
health offices to clinics and private physicians for 
use by anvone regardless of financial status. Through 
cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service and under the provisions of the Lanham Act, 
three Quarantine Hospitals have been established 
with a total capacity of 455 beds, One of these is 
designated as a “rapid treatment center.” These 
were designed for the treatment of venereally in- 
fected contacts of members of the armed forces, as 
well as other infected persons voluntarily requesting 
treatment. 

A Pre-School, School, and Prenatal dental clinic 
program is carried on through the state. Emphasis 
is on the betterment of mouth health among the 
elementary school age children. 

Prenatal, Postnatal and Well-Baby Clinics are 
held throughout the state by County Health Officers 
aided by the State Department and in cooperation 
with local physicians. During 1942-43, 1,233 Well- 
Baby Clinics with a total attendance of 17.146 were 
conducted. 





Cheese and Milk Plant 
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The Division of Industrial Health is playing a 
more and more important part in the industries of 
the state in answering technical problems of manu- 
facturers, furnishing facilities for the studies of 
hazardous chemicals and operators, protecting the 
health of the workers, and giving lectures on safety 
engineering, industrial health and eye-sight to in- 
terested groups. 

The state has been very active in the diagnosis and 
treatment of tuberculosis. During the year, eighty- 
tive clinics of two to three days duration have been 
held in forty-one of the forty-six counties. A mobile 
X-Ray unit has borne the brunt of this work. A state 
tubercular sanatorium of five hundred and fifty beds 
is maintained near Columbia. 

The Division of Vital Statistics shows that from 
1940 to 1943, the birth rate increased from 23.9% 
to 24.8% and the death rate declined from 10.8% to 
8.9%. 

Through the Division of Rural Sanitation and 
County Health work, the rural areas of South Caro- 
lina have been extended all of the facilities of the 
various divisions. This Division of necessity is a co- 
ordinating center for all divisions in that it deals with 
the County Boards. South Carolina law states that 
the State Board of Health “shall be the sole adviser of 


the state in all questions involving the protection of 
the public health within its limits.” It further states 
“That the funds appropriated for aid to County and 
District Health work shall be used by the State 
Board of Health in carrying on suitable health work 
in each and every county in the state, through 
County or District Health Departments.” Through 
this work, general sanitation, including examination 
of water supplies, proper sewage conditions, and gen- 
eral preventive medicine, and health care for the 
indigent is provided. Personnel of the County 
Oftices and State Divisions are trained in public 
health methods, All county physicians, sanitary of.- 
ficers and nurses are trained through courses in at- 
tendance at schools of Public Health. The annual re- 
port of the State Board of Health, in extending 
thanks to the cooperation of many non-state sup- 
ported agencies, such as the Society for Crippled 
Children and the South Carolina Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, gives due praise where it truly belongs 
when it states that “it is due to the understanding 
and desire of the members of the Legislature to see 
that their people are safeguarded by appropriating 
reasonable sums of money, which has resulted in this 
complicated but fairly complete health service to our 
people.” 





Breeding Field for Coker's Pedigreed Tobacco 
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Fishing on the Pee Dee River 


South Carolina - Vacationland 


The entire range of climate, of scenery, of topog- 
raphy and of outdoor sports was provided by a 
beneficent nature when the State of South Carolina 
was formed. From the Blue Ridge Mountains in the 
northwestern part of the state the topography grades 
into the Piedmont Plateau which has elevation suf- 
ficient to produce a rolling, hilly country with rivers 
and streams flowing over water-falls and rapids to 
produce much of the power used in the state and, in- 
cidentally, good fishing, hunting, boating and camp- 
ing. This higher level of the state is literally dotted 
with power developments which mean dams and 
lakes and ponds, There are eighty-seven such proj- 
ects in the state and, with the exception of the San- 
tee-Cooper lakes, they are all north of the Sand Hills 
in the Piedmont Plateau and are all natural summer 
playgrounds. Some of the lakes that have been 
formed, such as Lake Murray, Lake Greenwood and 
Lake Catawba, all in the “high country,” are large 
and beautiful waterways and camping sites. 

However, the largest of the lakes in the state— 
man-made—is in the Coastal Plain with. its main 
dam located only a few miles from the coast. This is 
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the Santee-Cooper Project made up of Santee and 
Pinopolis Lakes and consisting of 160,000 acres open 
to fishing and 86,000 acres available for duck and 
geese shooting, 

South of the Sand Hills the Coastal Plain and the 
Continental Shelf together form a part of the At- 
lantic Plain which extends along the Eastern Sea- 
board of the country and seaward to the edge of the 
Continental Mass, where the comparatively shallow 
water drops off into the ocean deep. The Coastal 
Plain of South Carolina varies from 120 to 150 miles 
in width and the adjoining Continental Shelf is 
nearly as wide. This expanse of Coastal waters 
which covers the Continental Shelf, constitutes a 
vreat sea fishing ground, abounding in the larger sea 
tish farther out: the prolific Blackfish banks about 
thirty miles off the coast; the sea bass from these 
banks to the shore—-notably adjacent to Winyah 
Bay: and shrimp, oysters, crabs and the myriad 
forms of crustacea and fish that abound in these 
waters. 

State and national parks, forests and wildlife 
refuges are scattered throughout the state. There 
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are forty-four national parks, forests, wayside areas 
and refuges and twenty belonging to the state. Prac- 
tically all except the national forests are admin- 
istered by the Park Service of the Forestry Commis- 
sion. These parks are notable for the beauty and 
convenience that has been provided. They are 
equipped with cabins for rental in the season, bath 


Charleston Garden Gate 





houses, barbeque pits, rustic tables and cooking fa- 
cilities, all available to whoever comes to enjoy them. 
If a mountain resort is wanted, there is Oconee, 
Table Rock, Paris Mountain, King’s Mountain and 
others, If the pleasures and relaxation of the sea and 
sand and salt air is desired, there is Edisto, Hunting 
Island, Myrtle Beach and, if the same facilities are 
more convenient nearer home, they will be found 
scattered throughout the state, all within easy reach 
and so located that any one can be reached within 
fifty miles of any locality or section of the state. 

Some visitors like to drive around through the 
state—we are speaking of normal peacetime—ex- 
amining the shrines and monuments of historic in- 
terest which exist on every side in almost every 
nook. One hundred and ten are listed in “Parks and 
Recreational Areas of South Carolina’ — King’s 
Mountain, Musgrove Mill, Ninety-Six, Eutaw 
Springs. Bowling Green, battletields, birthplaces or 
homes of Andrew Jackson, Sumter, Calhoun and 
other noted sons and many other historical points 
of interest. 

An important factor in the conservation of game 
and timber is the ownership of the 260 plantations 
scattered along the coast and a few up-country. 
These include the famous plantations of the Old 
South, heralded in song and story; most of them 
hought up by people wealthy enough to rehabilitate 
them. Their forests and fields and marshes have been 
reclaimed and, under proper management, the 
stands of longleaf pine and the wildlife of the region 
are thriving. Deer have become so plentiful that they 
often become a pest. The wild turkey and the quail 
have multiplied in the timber thickets and the old 
fields and protected marshes and ponds well stocked 
with wild rice and other foods have brought back the 
duck and geese. 

National and State services are providing the 
same sort of supervision throughout the state and 
together with the plantations of the coast, the Fish 
and Wildlife Services, the Park and Forestry and 
Soil Services, National and State, the life of out-of- 
doors is being made to fully take advantage of what 
nature has provvided in a kindly climate. 

A fine system of roads has been built, Paved high- 
ways cover all main routes and secondary roads 
reach into every nook and cranny of the State. 

The aviation gridiron of the state is being designed 
to afford airfield facilities within twenty miles of any 
point in the state and fifteen miles of most of them. 
The majority of such fields are now in existence and 
await only the transfer to the state agency when no 
longer needed by the military services. 

For thé student of science, the mysterious craters 
of the Carolina Coast. afford the opportunity for a 
summer’s study and conjecture. Throughout the 
whole coastal plain of the state, these oval “bays” 
occur in great numbers, hundreds—perhaps thous- 
ands—and all lie in the same axis, same shape, same 
formation, all pointing in the same direction. They 
differ only in size. Some scientists claim they were 
caused by a tremendous shower of meteors; others 
dispute the claim, At any rate, not a single meteorite 
has ever been found in or near any one of the craters. 
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South’s Construction Rises 


to $71,884,000 in April 


By 


Samuel A. Lauver 
News Editor 


OUTHERN construction in April 

reached the highest point so far this 
year when the value of contracts let for 
projects in the sixteen states below the 
Mason and Dixon line, as reported to the 
Manufacturers Record, totaled $71,884,- 
000. 

The aggregate of Southern contracts 
for the first four months is $269,368,000, 
or practically the same as the total for 
the similar period of 1940, as the coun- 
try’s defense preparations and the mili- 
tary construction program was swinging 
into what later became the greatest effort 
of its kind in history. 

Substantial increases in airfield con- 


struction, coupled with rises in residen- 
tial work, highway activity and public 
building were mainly responsible for the 
advance made in April as compared with 
the contracts awarded for Southern proj- 
ects during the preceding month. 

Engineering construction, which  in- 
cludes the booming airfield program, is 
now at the highest point since last June. 
The $31,350,000 total includes $29,981,- 
000 for earthwork and airports, $1,357,- 
000 for sewer and water construction 
and a negligible amount for rural electric 
work. 

Private building, as compared with the 
preceding month, moved ahead to $3.921,- 


South’s Construction By Types 


























Contracts Contracts 
April, 1944 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Four First Four 
Contracts to be Months Months 
PRIVATE BUILDING Awarded Awarded 1944 1943 
Assembly (Churches, Theatres, Audi- 

toriums, Fraternal) .............. $571,000 $1,443,000 $1,148,000 $529,000 
Commercial (Stores, Restaurants, 

Filling Stations, Garages) ........ 230,000 310,000 544,000 323,000 
Residential (Apartments, Hotels, 

SEED) os 56 uses 3605545004505 3,100,000 2,276,000 20,863,000 16,881,000 
EE < bineoeabaebkeessossausssn ae ers 20,000 65,000 44,000 20,000 

$3,921,000 $4,094,000 $22,599,000 $17,753,000 

fol) Ul) ¢ 3 0 \ aa a $8,731,000 $17,650,000 $60,839,000 $107,654,000 
PUBLIC BUILDING 

City, County, State, Federal ........ $14,260,000 $35,025,000 $52,812,000 $182,587,000 

DMR (in G4544s suk pus seSdbs she o0% 3,519,000 3,464,000 23,630,000 96,027,000 

EEE 55604 shse ss00easne se aaeeses 670,000 7,518,000 3,116,000 4,755,000 
$18,449,000 $46,007,000 $79,558,000 $283,369,000 
ENGINEERING 
Dams, Drainage, Earthwork, Air- 

Eee ee $29,981,000 $10,084,000 $75,974,000  $100,891,000 
Federal, County, Municipal Electric 12,000 725,000 241,000 1,877,000 
Sewers and Waterworks ............ 1,357,000 12,218,000 7,693,000 13,382,000 

$31,350,000 $23,027,000 $83,908,000  $116,150,000 

ROADS, STREETS AND BRIDGES.. $9,433,000 $14,467,000 $22,464,000 $39,090.000 

BUMS ocd bese ameasbaccasweaes anid $71,884,000  $105,245,000 $269,368,000  $564,016,000 

South’s Construction By States 
Contracts Contracts 
April, 1944 Awarded Awarded 
Contracts First Four First Four 
Contracts to be Months Months 
F Awarded Awarded 1944 1943 
Swe heseea twas Sense ener $3,811,000 $3,948,000 = $19,716,000 $ 

leben ane neR GRRE Rane na 201, 984,000 1,094,000 
i occa cee aba eeeeasa anes 2,937,000 505,000 10,316,000 
DRTC 50 LLGs can esGessunesansaaee ee 9,763,000 10,348,000 36,376,000 
SRNR od bisa s' bos hs 5555540 senses en eee 3,338,000 6,311,000 13,339,000 
UES <.L Sop cuauesaesonesaaeeee © 529,000 887,000 3,226,000 
MMPANSIBRE oo. oo bssceccnsseaseuccsseae 4,482,000 16,008,000 19,421,000 
1, SSCS ee a mer rey ays yes 6,307,000 3,996,000 19,769,000 
1 5 EE SS aeeer rrr ers rs 492,000 1,339,000 4,040,000 
RIO OSL cou hank iw washes ss eaeebe> 6,803,000 9,704,000 10,713,000 
ID cose sbehaesasusueesnsounaes 2,000,000 3,764,000 8,075,000 
PE). .cc55658' 0595504 65005955005 1,505,000 2,956,000 12,249,000 
SS Perrerrerre rrr rr tre 2,389,000 7,553,000 8,534,000 
aS SRS Serer reyes eee ee 3,067,000 2,165,000 9,523,000 
OS Sen eee ere 8,897,000 30,009,000 48,116,000 
END. 5 55550 scpepss'¥éoes ssn 006%» 15,086,000 4,252,000 35,618,000 

RD. 66 season 455495 5050000% 555 277,000 516,000 9,243,000 6,617,000 

PONE: aSc8 bes $s05sessesoeunsudsus $71,884,000  $105,245,000 $269,368,000  $564,016,000 
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000, an increase of fifty per cent due in 
large part to the renewed activity in pri- 
vate residential construction. Public 
housing, on the other hand, dropped 
precipitously from $8,109,000 in March 
to $3,519,000 in April. 

Public building, other than housing, 
rose in April. The $14,260,000 total for 
the month was almost sixty per cent 
above the figure for this type of con- 
struction in the preceding month. School 
building was lower. 

Highway and bridge construction al- 
most tripled. The rise in this field during 
April pushed the total to $9,483,000, the 
highest level for road work since last 
October. The aggregate so far this year 
is $22,464,000. 

Federal authorities last month an- 
nounced a decision to exclude highway 
construction under jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral, State or other government agencies 
from the provisions of Conservation 
Order L-41. A special order has been 
issued to apply specifically to such work. 

Industrial construction contracts dur- 
ing April fell. The total was $8,731,000, 
as compared with the $28,559,000 of 
March. Despite the apparent curtailment 
of such work, industrial construction is 
proceeding on an encouraging scale at 
humerous southern points. 

Several interesting textile expansions 
were made public during the month. One 
of these was a $1,000,000 expansion of 
the Opelika Mills at Opelika, Ala. An- 
other is a $1,250,000 plant to be built at 
Decatur, Ala. under a Defense Plant Cor- 
poration contract with Goodyear Decatur 
Mills, Ine. 

A new southern development in the 
rayon tire cord situation occurred. The 
Defense Plant Corporation closed a con- 
tract with the United States Rubber Co. 
for erection of a $2,240,000 mill at Scotts- 
ville, Va., for producing the much needed 
reinforcement material for synthetic rub- 
ber tire manufacture. 

The new project will climax a pre- 
viously announced program under which 
three southern rayon manufacturers 
were ordered to expand operations to 
raise the nation’s production of high 
tenacity yarn to 41,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. New facilities for the purpose are 
being established at Front Royal, Va., 
Enka, N. C., and Ampthill, Va. 

Lone Star Steel Co., Texas concern 
which recently shipped its first commer- 
cial coke, negotiated a contract with the 
Defense Plant Corporation for additional 
facilities to cost $400,000. Texas City Tin 
Processing Co., another pioneer Texas in- 
dustry, let the contract for new facilities. 
Sheffield Steel Co. contracted to build 
new loading docks. 

First evidence of the drive to increase 
alcohol production became apparent with 
Kentucky and Maryland manufacturers 
making additions. General Distillers 
Corp., Louisville, consummated a $135,- 
000 contract with the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration for additional equipment. Cum- 
mins-Collins Distilleries, also of Louis- 
ville, closed a $160,000 contract. Balti- 
more Pure Rye Distilling Co. made the 
award for a dryer building at Dundalk, 
Md., and Carrollton Springs Pure Rye 

(Continued on page 140) 
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The Charleston & Western Carolina 


— a South Carolina Railroad 


T has only 342.5 miles of main 

track and in the family of rail- 
roads that often measure their miles 
by thousands the Charleston & West- 
ern Carolina would be termed a 
small railroad. 

Yet no railroad has equalled 
some of the records that it has hung 
up and no railroad has more com- 
pletely illustrated the way the steel 
rails that bound the country to- 
gether in the days after the Civil 
War are carrying victory freight in 
this one in one of the most remark- 
able achievements of American life. 

The Charleston & Western Caro- 
lina, which incidentally is a South 
Carolina institution, like so many 
other roads, never realized the am- 
bition of its founders in that its 
tracks have never reached Charles- 
ton, though its South Carolina 
charter requires it to meet there 
and each April its officers gather for 
the annual accounting of the past 
year of its story of transportation. 


At one end its terminus is Port 
Royal. When the C. & W. C. was 
built into Port Royal as the old 
Port Royal and Augusta back in 
March of 1873 its backers had the 
idea of making that landlocked har- 
bor on Port Royal Sound, hard by 
the place where the Frenchman Ri- 
bault established his settlement of 
Huguenots in 1562, one of the great 
ports of the Southeast. 

For a time, there was a naval sta- 
tion at Port Royal, built when the 
Federal navy was using the sound 
as an operating base in the Civil 
War and kept there until Charleston 
Navy Yard became the workshop of 
the fleet in this section of the coun- 
try. 

But the dream of a great port 
never came true. Instead, this end 
of the C. & W. C. has become one of 
the most interesting and romantic 
of the National Defense installa- 
tions in the United States. Across 
the sound from the C. & W. C. ter- 
minal is Parris Island, where the 
boys of America are turned into 
fighting Marines. Each month 


By 
R. P. Jobb 


Manager 
Development Service, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


thousands of green, awkward, non- 
descript men from all over America 
are hauled into this station and car- 
ried across to the “boot” camp on 
Parris Island. Each month the C. 
& W. C. hauls them out again—no 
longer green and awkward but now 
the men who shoot straight and 
clear and the men who have been the 
bellwether of the American recov- 
ery from Pearl Harbor to this day 
when the armada, the air fleets and 
the land troops of the United States 
are hurling back the foe into certain 
defeat. 


Thus Port Royal, where the C. 
& W. C. touches salt water, is one of 
the several places in America where 
Marines are made from the raw ma- 
terial of American youth. And over 
the rails of the C. & W. C. and over 
these rails alone flow the trains that 
bring to this great base its men and 
its supplies for this gigantic task. 


Thus that shattered dream of a 
great port which the builders of the 
first unit of C. & W. C, had has been 
realized in a great war installation. 

The Augusta and Port Royal was 
one of the five little roads which 
were built by the men of the South 
in the days following the Civil War 
—hbuilt out of the faith of the nation 
in the future of the South. There 
was the Augusta and Greenwood, 
built out of Augusta, Ga., to Green- 
wood, S. C., then a wide spot in the 
road. It was built with the idea of 
extending it on to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and bridging a wide gap between 
the East-West crossings of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains where at that time 
only the Western and Atlantic rail- 
road, running from Atlanta to Chat- 
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tanooga, Tenn., and the Norfolk and 
Western running from Lynchburg to 
Bristol, Tenn., crossed the great 
ridge that divides the Mississippi 
Valley from the Atlantic seaboard. 

The founders of the Augusta and 
Knoxville had the idea of using a 
tunnel started early in railroading 
through Stumphouse Mountain, 
near Walhalla, S. C., and abandoned 
when the money ran out. This 
dream, too, never came true and a 
few years ago the man-made cave 
that old Stumphouse tunnel had be- 
come, was turned by the South Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture at Clem- 
son, S. C., into a factory where 
cheese like France’s Roquefort is 
aged. 

Instead, the Augusta and Green- 
wood was joined to another line, the 
Greenwood, Laurens and Spartan- 
burg, which reached Spartanburg 
about 1885. 

Meantime, local interests had 
pushed other short lines—the Savan- 
nah Valley Railroad, from McCor- 
mick, 8. C., on the present C. & W. 
C., to Anderson, S. C., and the 
Greenville and Laurens, and thus 
they operated until 1896 when all 
were bought in by a new company, 
the Charleston & Western Carolina. 

It was then that the story of the 
railroad really began as a unified 
operation. 

From that day to this, every day 
in the year, service has been main- 
tained along the Savannah River 
Valley section of South Carolina. 
From anisolated group of small 
lines, serving local interests and go- 
ing broke at intervals, the road has 
become part of a great family system 
which covers the entire Southeast- 
ern United States like a vast steel 
network. As part of the great At- 
lantiec Coast Line Railroad family, 
the C. & W. C. serves a double mis- 
sion. It is the vital cross-connec- 
tion from Florida to the Mid-West, 
bringing the coal of Southwest Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee to 
the users in the Southeast and the 


fresh fruits and vegetables of the 
(Continued on page 138) 
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HARACTERISTICS similar in 

nature to those which would 
prompt the statement, “that man 
will go far in life,” may also be 
found in enterprising communities, 
cities, states, and nations. 

The man whose future is so 
prophesied will, no doubt, possess a 
background of personality, health, 
environment and fortitude. A com- 
munity or state to succeed commer- 
cially must also have a citizenry 
with the heritage of a fighting spirit 
tempered. with culture, attractive 
scenery, substantial and sound busi- 
ness legislative and tax policies. It 
should be well located with regard 
to markets and be possessed with a 
“never say die” spirit on the part of 
its citizens. 

South Carolina, one of the thir- 
teen original states, has all of these 
valuable attributes. Its first set- 
tlers were men and women of rugged 
character. They established homes 
in the American wilderness and 
hewed for themselves a civilization 
that was advancing with great 
strides even before the War of the 
Revolution. The descendants of these 
early settlers bore their share of 
the fighting to throw off tyrannical 
rule, and with the victory sent their 
leaders to join with the representa- 
tives from other colonies to found 
the greatest government ever estab- 
lished. 

The attractive physical features 
of the state from its mountains to 
the seashore are unsurpassed. Its 
rich soils, geology, forests, rivers, 
harbors and equable climate, com- 
bined with a liberal legislative and 
tax policy and a location which en- 
abled easy access to dense domestic 
and foreign markets, all contributed 
to early development by its enter- 
prising and intelligent citizens of a 
great agricultural and industrial 
empire. 

From pre-Colonial days, South 
Carolina citizens have been bold and 
enterprising. Here early trade cen- 
tered chiefly around the port of 
Charleston. The rapidly expanding 
rice and indigo culture, together 
with a growing commerce with the 
rest of the country and foreign na- 
tions, supplied in those early days 
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the economic basis for a society of 
intelligence and culture. 

Following the War of the Revolu- 
tion and until 1860 the energy and 
enterprise of her citizens had ele- 
vated the South to the nation’s chief 
producer of corn, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, potatoes, sugar, vegetables and 
livestock. The South led the na- 
tion in manufacturing during the 
Kighteenth Century, and South 
(‘arolina produced her share. In the 
Piedmont area iron foundries as well 
as other manufacturing plants flour- 
ished. Many of the gun barrels 
borne by the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tionary armies were made in the vi- 
cinity of Greenville, S. C., and here 
manufacturing plants were making 
such strides that Lord Cornwallis, 
the British General, invaded South 
Carolina through the Port of 
Charleston in an attempt to weaken 
the colonies by destroying the state’s 
manufacturing establishments and 


commerce. After the Revolution 
agriculture and = industry again 
flourished. One of the first steam 


‘ailroads in the United States was 
constructed in South Carolina. The 
first steam locomotive built in the 
United States was for a South Caro- 
lina railroad. A native of South 
Carolina, while residing in Florida. 
invented the first ice manufacturing 
machine. By 1860 South Carolina, 
as a result of her commercial pro- 
gram, ranked third in per capita 
value of assessed property, outdoing 
such rich states as New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey. 

In 1860 the South’s lumber pro- 
duction was twice that of the rest of 
the nation and the country’s cotton 
crop with South Carolina taking a 
prominent role was entirely pro- 
duced in the South. The conflict be- 
tween the states brought disaster 
that required years for recuperation, 
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‘South Carolina’s Outlook 


but with the same spirit of prewar 
days the returning soldiers and their 
sons began a commercial trek that by 
the turn of the present century was 
beginning to again reach enormous 
proportions. 

The new century early saw great 
development of water power in 
South Carolina, the expansion of its 
railroad systems, improvement in 
her schools and the construction of 
new homes. These facilities with 
the added attraction of adequate, 
cooperative, intelligent and loyal 
American labor drew textile manu- 
facturers to the Piedmont area, 
more lumbermen to her forests and 
farmers to her rich soil. 

By the late thirties, the bulk of 
virgin timber suitable for saw mill- 
ing had been cut, but a new interest 
in the forests was created by the 
coming of pulp and paper mills to 
the South. Asa result, nationwide 
interest has been revived in one of 
our greatest of raw materials, the 
Southern pine tree. Volumes have 
been written but we have only be- 
gun to tell its story. From its chief 
component, cellulose, products of 
many varieties can be made. 

Many who are industrially minded 
think only of the pine tree as a com- 
ponent in the manufacture of pulp 
and paper, but the cellulose from its 
trunk is probably the most widely 
used raw material in the world to- 
day. Other states have their min- 
eral deposits, which when depleted 
are gone forever, but the pine tree 
can be grown in a generation. Sad 
to relate, however, it has been ne- 
glected and abused, for after the 
saw timber had been cut what incen- 
tive had an owner to protect second 
growth timber when no market ex- 
isted? Asa result fires and destruc- 
tive cutting laid waste what re- 
mained, but the situation is chang- 
ing rapidly. A market has now be- 
gun to be created through the de- 
velopment of new products. This 
most abundant and most wasted 
‘aw material in the world is like- 
wise one with the widest range of 
potentialities. 

This is a cellulose age. <A large 
portion of the pine tree is cellulose. 
The South occupies a most fortunate 
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position for no region under the sun 
possesses comparable wood resour- 
ces so near to a large consumer de- 
mand. Prior to the present war the 
paper industry utilizing the pine 
tree had already gained a strong 
foothold in the south and in South 
Carolina. We have mills making 
the coarser kind of papers for wrap- 
ping and conversion into bags, paper 
board for containers for the pack- 
aging of nearly every kind of com- 
modity. It had already been estab- 
lished that newsprint as well as a 
very excellent quality of white cellu- 
lose pulp could be made from the 
Southern pine tree. This pulp has 
had a limited use in the manufac- 
ture of rayon, in the better qualities 
of white paper and to some extent 
in plastics. Only in recent years un- 
der the stress of necessity has it 
been proven conclusively that plas- 
tics made from wood cellulose will 
stand the enormous strain and vi- 
bration set up in airplane bodies, 
automobile bodies, boats and_air- 
plane propellers. A wood substitute 
for steel has been created which is 
not only lighter but stronger. The 
possibility exists that great cargo 
planes will soon be fabricated of 
compressed paper with the strength 
of light steel and one-half the weight 
of aluminum. There is a growing 
demand for high cellulose wood pulp 
in the manufacture of flexible glass, 
trunks, luggage, receptacles of all 
kinds, gun stocks, furniture, radio 
cabinets, insulation, automobile 
steering wheels, decorative and ad- 
vertising novelties, lenses, toilet 
articles, refrigerators, rayon, plas- 
tics, cellophane, artificial wool, 
films, lacquers and kindred products. 
The possibility also exists that the 
whole field of synthetic materials 
may be dominated and expanded 
still further by plastics made of cel- 
lulose from the southern pine tree. 

Building material from cellulose 
and pressed wood generally classi- 
fied as hardboards have been used 
for many years, but under the stimu- 
lus of commercial necessity constant 
improvement has been made to the 
point where their weather resisting 
qualities are very superior to the 
best grade of commonly used build- 
ing materials. 

As a further example of what can 
be done when necessity requires, 
some of our enemies in this war cut 
off from outside supplies of certain 
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commodities are clothing their sol- 
diers in fabrics made from wood. 
They are living on wood sugar, wood 
proteins and meat and cheese from 
wood fed cattle. With a schnapps 
ration made from grain alcohol ob- 
tained from sawdust, these soldiers 
are moving to the battle lines in 
wood gas driven trucks, greased with 
tree stump lubricants and run on 
Buna tires made from wood alcohol. 
Thus we find that the use of wood 
cellulose is expanding at a remark- 
able rate. Its ramifications extend 
into scores of products which form 
the basis of many of our most im- 
portant industries. Wood cellulose 
is being used commercially for al- 
most every human need. What has 
already been done will be surpassed, 
and with our enormous timber re- 
sources this can be done in the South 
and in South Carolina. Think of 
factories in South Carolina produe- 
ing all of these things and visualize 
what a mighty industrial empire can 
be built from the pine tree alone. 
During the past few vears more 
progress has been made in the ad- 
vancement of sound forestry prac- 
tices than ever before, but the South 
will not let up. Our people and our 
southern legislators are doing every- 
thing possible to promote reforesta- 
tion of denuded lands and_ the 
protection of our forests from fire. 
A properly managed program for 
the protection and growing of pine 
trees is being rapidly shaped and 
put into execution and the time is 
not far off when we will see indus- 
tries producing those items already 
mentioned and many other products 





as well. In addition we shall see the 
revival of the saw mill industry. 
Perhaps not on the old basis when 
so much of the log went to waste in 
the form of slab wood and sawdust, 
but we will get our lumber and use 
everything inside the bark, and pos- 
sibly the bark also. With her enor- 
mous forest resources and the spirit 
of her people, I predict that South 
Carolina will play a most important 
part in this tremendous develop- 
ment. 

We need not necessarily confine 
our endeavors to pine tree products 
alone. With South Carolina's enor- 
mous natural resources and _ soil, 
supplemented by the energy of her 
resourceful citizens, one can visual- 
ize in the future the conversion of 
large areas of waste lands into pas- 
tures for the grazing of livestock, 
followed by the establishment of 
packing houses. Asa result of these 
operations there should be a plenti- 
ful supply of hides, and plants will 
be established for the production of 
shoes and other items from leather. 
Dairying has become a strong com- 
mercial factor in South Carolina. 
We already have plants for the pro- 
duction of butter, cheese, ice cream 
and canned milk. These operations 
will, no doubt, be expanded and 
large quantities of dairy products 
will be shipped to all parts of the 
country with possibly a surplus left 
over to be used in the manufacture of 
fabrics from casein. 

South Carolina is already grow- 
ing large quanties of fresh vege- 
tables and fruits and along her ex- 
tensive seashores a vast fish- 
ing industry is being carried on. Pos- 
sibilities exist for a greater increase 
in the canning and freezing of fresh 
vegetables, fruits and fish. 

Manufacturing plants of the state 
are now turning out a wide variety 
of products including asphalt, bak- 
ery goods, baking powder, brick, tile, 
beverages, chemicals, clothing, fer- 

tilizer, flour, food products, furni- 
ture, mattresses, vegetable oils, 
ships, cigars, creosoted timber, ce- 
ment, auto batteries, hosiery, gar- 
ments, and from the mines of the 
state are coming granite, clays, 
silica, limestone, building stone, 
crushed rock and gravel. Other 
things to which the manufacturers 
in South Carolina can turn their at- 
tention when the war is over and we 
(Continued on page 148) 
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HE Southern Railway Company 

Directors, in submitting to stock- 
holders the fiftieth annual report of 
the system, make the following 
statement in the foreword of the re- 
port: 

“The experience of 1943 justifies 
repeating the admonition in the Re- 
port for 1942 as to the temporary 
character of wartime earnings, and 
a stronger emphasis upon what may 
probably be more permanent, name- 
ly, the increased and constantly in- 
creasing burden of expenses and 
taxes with their inevitable depres- 
sing effect upon net earnings. As 
will be shown in this Report, the 
Company’s accomplishment in re- 
ducing fixed charges is noteworthy, 
but, unfortunately, must be con- 
trasted with the uncontrollable in- 
creases in wages, taxes and the cost 
of materials.” 


The revenue from 1943 operations 
was 20 per cent more than the previ- 
ous high record of gross revenues 
made in 1942. The total reached last 
year was $245,532,051. In contrast, 
the report points out that in 1926, 
“the peak year of the prosperous 
twenties,” gross revenues were 
$155,467,000, and in 1932 at the 
depth of the depression the gross 
fell to $72,986,000. 

Both freight and passenger reve- 
nue contributed to the present high 
bracket. Freight revenue was 10.32 
per cent higher, while passenger 
revenue increased 59 per cent over 
1942. 

Against this showing of receipts 
and bearing out the preceding refer- 
ence to constantly increasing ex- 
penses and taxes, the report shows 
that railway tax accruals, including 
those for excess profit taxes, 
amounted to $70,437,236, or 69.78 
per cent more than in 1942. This 
was equivalent to nearly 29 cents 
out of every dollar of gross revenue. 

The report contains a breakdown 
of what happened to each dollar of 
revenue, and while space does not 
permit going into this in detail, the 
result is total expenses and taxes 
out of each dollar received is 84.32 
cents. 


After deducting operating ex- 
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penses, which included materially 
increased wages, and after taxes and 
equipment plus joint facility rents, 
there was left “but 14.56 cents out 
of each dollar of operating revenue 
to meet fixed charges, finance capital 
improvements, buy new equipment, 
retire debt, lay by a small reserve for 
rainy days, pay a modest return to 
the owners of the property, and for 
the numerous and necessary corpor- 
ate obligations of every other kind.” 

Notwithstanding the shortage of 
manpower and difficulties in secur- 
ing new equipment until late in the 
year, while faced with the extraordi- 
nary volume of freight and passen- 
ger demands, operations were con- 


ducted with such safety that last 
year showed the lowest percentage 
of casualties per train mile in the 
company’s records. 

The report is an interesting docu- 
ment not alone because of the de- 
tails it gives of the financial affairs 
of the railway, but the evidence it 
bears of successful operation by pri- 
vate industry under conditions of 
the demands of war, the increasing 
needs of Southern freight shippers 
due to Southern development and 


the consequent stress placed upon | 


management and employes and upon 
the operating plant. 

Industrial conditions are de- 
scribed in an interesting section of 
the report. This pointed out, while 
there was a decline in the number of 
new military installations con- 
structed in 1943 in the South, mobili- 
zation of industry for war reached 
a new peak. 

The report says further that in 
nearly every field of industrial ac- 
tivity, and particularly in the iron 
and steel industry of Alabama, to- 
gether with the aluminum industry 
in Alabama and other states, new 
all-time high records were estab- 
lished. 

Pointing out that the cotton grow- 
ing states, with 75.7 per cent of the 
total cotton spinning machinery in 
place, worked 82.7 per cent of the 
total spindle hours and consumed 
9,307,799 bales of cotton, which was 
86.5 per cent of the total consump- 
tion of cotton in the United States. 

The rayon industry increased 5.5 
per cent over last year’s production. 

Five new coal mining develop- 
ments were started in the Southern’s 
territory. 

The gratifying change in agricul- 
ture toward greater production of 
food and feed crops and livestock is 
mentioned and as evidence of the 
real progress being made in soil con- 
servation, attention is called to the 
fact that the railway handled in 
1943 650,000 tons of agricultural 
limestone. 

Seventy-seven new industries were 
established and additions made to 
33 existing plants in Southern Rail- 
way territory. 
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HE majority of post-war plans 

ask the business men to forecast 
such imponderables as: the amount 
of expected business in post-war 
years, whether taxes will be light- 
ened or made heavier, whether laws 
restricting business will be eased or 
tightened, and many other unpre- 
dictable items. The severe periods 
of prosperity and depression which 
we always have had in this country 
are evidence that such predictions 
have not been too successful. 

Is it possible to lay some plans 
which will be of value regardless 
whether business goes up or down? 
Or whether taxes are raised or low- 
ered? The Jacksonville Chamber of 
Commerce thinks it is, and bases 
this assumption on its success in 
aiding local firms to procure war 
work back in the dreary days of 
early 1942 when it seemed that many 
small firms would soon go out of 
business. It believes that the funda- 
mentals of this same plan can be 
used in the post-war period with 
similar beneficial results. This pro- 
gram is particularly adaptable to 
the South, since the South does not 
have a preponderance of mass pro- 
duction machinery and _ therefore 
has the flexibility to change its 
manufacturing economy as needed. 

The theory behind this post-war 
program is to collect complete in- 
formation in a community on all 
manufacturing potentials — ma- 
chinery, products manufactured, 
potential products, floor space, man- 
power, etc.—so that data is avail- 
able on products currently manu- 
factured and products which could 
be manufactured. The value of such 
information, as well as the me- 
chanics of obtaining it, is best ex- 
plained by what was done in Jack- 
sonville. 

First, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared so that all pertinent informa- 
tion would be included. This em- 
bodied such items as: make, size, age 
and tolerances of machines, number 
of skilled and unskilled employees, 
square feet of floor space, products 
manufactured, and capitalization of 
the company. This information was 
obtained by personal visits to all the 
plants. 
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Jacksonville’s Post -War Plan 


Then, the information was an- 
alyzed. This analysis showed that 
Jacksonville manufacturing facili- 
ties could logically be grouped into 
six categories: woodworking, ma- 
chine shop, sheet metal working, 
boat and barge building, garment 
making and truck and trailer body 
Imilding. Master analysis sheets 
were compiled so that it could be de- 
termined instantly whether or not a 
certain type machine was in Jack- 
sonville and, if so, who had it. From 
these analysis sheets, lists of items 
which were, and which could be, 
manufactured in Jacksonville were 
composed. (See Figure 1.) Now 
we had a complete picture: manu- 
facturing facilities including per- 
sonnel, products which had been 
manufactured and products which 
could be manufactured. All that re- 
mained was to get contracts for 
some of these articles. 

A careful analysis of the manu- 
facturing being done in Jacksonville 
revealed that some items were pur- 
chased from outside sources which 
could be manufactured locally at a 
“omparable price. Therefore we re- 
quested all of our manufacturers to 
contact us before subcontracting 
any work to outside firms. The re- 
sults were exceedingly gratifying. 
Firm after firm commented in 
amazement on being notified that 
the desired screw machine, vertical 
boring mill, or power brake to do its 
particular job was available here. In 
some cases manufacturers were hav- 
ing work done 1200 miles away 
which could have been done as well, 
and more economically, in Jackson- 
ville. 

This exchange of local work 
helped considerably, but it did not 
take up all of our excess capacity. 
The next step was to sell our facili- 
ties to other manufacturers in other 
parts of the country. Booklets, read- 
able in five minutes, were printed in 
attractive colors. Since neither 
woodworking companies would be 
interested in metal working facili- 
ties nor garment manufacturers in 
boat building, separate booklets 
were written for each of the six 
categories previously mentioned ; 
j.e.—woodworking, machine shop, 
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sheet metal working, garment mak- 
ing, boat and barge building, and 
cloth manufacturing. Samples of 
these booklets are shown. 

Now we were prepared to sell our 
productive ability. Names of com- 
panies having large government 
contracts were obtained and were 
mailed the appropriate booklets, to- 
gether with a list of the items we 
could manufacture, Advertisements 
telling our story were published in 
Time, Factory Management, Manu- 
facturers Record, Fortune, ete., per- 
sonal calls were made upon procure- 
ment agents of various government 
agencies and on private companies 
in Washington, Philadelphia, At- 
lanta and Birmingham. Was our 
program successful? Well, in less 
than 9 months Jacksonville went 
from an area of excessive labor sup- 
ply (Group IV) to an area of acute 
labor shortage (Group 1). 

The value of this program in the 

yar period has been proven. But will 

it be of equal value in the post-war 
period? A brief analysis indicates 
it will. Aside from the problems 
which can be handled by Congress 
alone—and which we should not ig- 
nore—the one problem which takes 
precedence over all others is em- 
ployment. The consensus is that 
if 56,000,000 to 58,000,000 persons 
are employed after the war, the 
country as a whole will be prosper- 
ous. But these people must be em- 
ployed immediately upon the war’s 
termination. If millions of them 
must wait months for reconversion 
and other problems to be thrashed 
out, public confidence will flicker 
and wane, with a corresponding 
deleterious effect on our national 
economy. However, if the difficult 
period immediately following the 
war can be weathered successfully, 
skeptics will be put to rout and pub- 
lie confidence will bloom. 

To communities armed with in- 
formation of their manufacturing 
potentials plus a knowledge of what 
goods and services have accumu- 
lated since December 7, 1941, this 
anticipated stormy period will be 
but a pleasant interlude to a long, 
prosperous era. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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HELP HIM GET THAT 
LONG DISTANCE CALL 
THROUGH TONIGHT 


You can do it by not using Long Distance between 7 and 10 P.M. 
Those are the night-time hours when many service men are off 


duty and it’s their best chance to call the folks at home. 
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Pan American Plant 
Finished in Texas 


Recent completion of Pan Ameri- 
can Refining Corporation’s giant 
new fluid catalyst cracking unit at 
Texas City, Tex., is another step in 
the corporation’s long-range pro- 
gram for the refining and manu- 
facture of better petroleum prod- 
ucts. Other new facilities included 
in the new plant include a sulphuric 
acid alkylation unit, boiler plant to 
furnish steam, water station, cool- 
ing tower, tankage facilities and 
powerful pumping stations. 

Towering twenty stories into the 
Texas sky, this new installation 
will produce enough 100-octane 
gasoline to power a 1,000 4-engine 
bomber raid from English air bases 
to Berlin every week in the year. 
Over 2,000,000 man hours of labor 
went into construction; more than 
10,000 tons of steel were required ; 
concrete used totaled 16,870 tons 
and 31.4 miles of pipe, ranging from 
2 inches to 72 inches in diameter 
were required. 

Butane streams from the plant 
will be piped to a synthetic rubber 
plant in Houston, 30 miles distant, 
where butalene, necessary in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, is 
extracted, and the residual butanes 
returned to Texas City to be con- 
verted to 100-octane gasoline. 


Below — Twenty-story fluid catalyst 
cracking unit, the heart of the plant re- 
cently dedicated at Texas City, Texas, 

by Pan American Refining Corp. 
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Southern Industrial 
Expansion in April 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—Locker Plant — Birming- 
ham Ice & Cold Storage Co. will erect $100,- 
000 quick freeze locker plant. 

DECATUR—Plant — Defense Plant Corp. 
contracted with Goodyear Decatur Mills, Inc., 
for a $1,250,000 plant. 

OPELIKA—Mill Addition—Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., Engrs., preparing plans for 
construction Opelika mills addition, $1,000,- 
000. 

MONTGOMERY—Re-Icing Shed — Barge- 
Thompson Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., has 
contract for re-icing shed in yards of Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad Co. 


ARKANSAS 

LITTLE ROCK — Building — Muskogee 
Iron Works have contract for concrete and 
steel building for Southern Cotton Oil Co. 

MONTICELLO—Factory—John L. Cooper, 
West Memphis, and J. A. Gwaltney, Osce- 
ola, acquired canning plant; will operate, 
probably install a dehydration plant for 
sweet potatoes. 

PINE BLUFF — Power Line — Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., C. J. Lynch, Pine Bluff, 
has state permit to construct 110 kilovolt line 
from Lake Village to Woodward Substa- 
tion; cost $666,000. 

STAR CITY — Rural Line — REA allot- 
ted funds for farm connection electric lines; 
$75,000; C. & L. Electric Co-operative, own- 


ers. 
FLORIDA 

BARTOW—Meaet Packing Plant — G. A. 
Miller Construction Co., Tampa, has con- 
tract for construction meat packing plant. 

CLEWISTON — Plant — United States 
Sugar Corp., awarding contracts for expan- 
sion, West Palm Beach. 

JACKSONVILLE — Pier Extension — Mer- 
rill-Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co. applied 
to War Department for permission to extend 
and maintain an existing pier on East Bay 
St. 

MIAMI — Cold Storage — Miami Cold Stor- 
age Co. has permit for cold storage plant. 


PENSACOLA — Laboratory — Newport 
Industries, Inec., plans research laboratory, 
$50,000. 

ZEPHYRHILLS — Plant — James W. 


Kerr will erect and operate refrigerating and 






meat curing plant in connection with abat- 


toir. 
GEORGIA 

ALBANY— Peanut Butter Plant — Jewett 
and Sherman Co., Milwaukee, Wisc., will es- 
tablish peanut butter plant; buildings to be 
erected by A. C. Knight, of Albany. 

BARNESVILLE — Mill — Aldora Mills, W. 
E. Vecsey, Mgr., constructing brick building 
to house twister spindles rings and looms. 


BOLTON—Power Plant Addition—Geor- 
gia Power Co., W. P. Hammond, Chief Engr., 
Atlanta, soon call for bids for work in con- 
nection with addition to plant Atkinson; es- 
timated cost of entire project, $4,000,000. 

DUBLIN — Radio Station — George T. 
Morris, owner of Service Coach Lines, plans 
radio station. 

MARIETTA — Expansion — Cobb County 
Cooperative Dairies let contract to Brown- 
Rogers-Dixson Co., 364 Nelson St., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga., for portion of equipment and to 
Cherry-Burrell Co., 607 W. 5th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., for additional equipment. 

SANDERSVILLE — Creamery — Sanders 
Mercer, Washington County Agent, interested 
in erection of creamery between Sanders- 
ville and Tennille. 


KENTUCKY 

ATHERTONVILLE — Plant Facilities— 
Defense Plant Corp. closed contract with 
Cummins-Collins Distilleries, Louisville, for 
plant facilities; $160,000. 

GLASGOW—Refinery — W. W. Plowman 
and J. C. Potter, Dallas, Tex., constructing 
and J. E. Cruise Salem, Ind., and J. C. Pot- 
ter, Dallas, Tex., constructing oil refinery 
east of Glasgow; 1,000 bbl. daily capacity. 

LOUISVILLE — Additional Equipment — 
Defense Plant Corp. closed contract with 
General Distillers Corp., Louisville, for ad- 
ditional equipment; $135,000. 


LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE — Rural Lines — Dixie 
Electrification Membership Corp. has REA 
funds for electric lines; cost $50,000. 

BOSSIER — Rural Lines — Bossier Rural 
Electrification Membership Corp. has REA 
funds for connection of electric lines for 
farms; $50,000. 

FRANKLINTOWN — Electric Lines — St. 
Tammy Electrification Membership Corp. has 
REA funds for electric lines; $50,000. 

JEFFERSON PARISH — Timber Wharf— 
R. P. Lockett, New Orleans, applied for 
War Department permit to construct a tim- 
ber Wharf and walkway on timber pile foun- 
dation in Caminada Bay. 

NEW ORLEANS — Building — Lionel F. 
Favret, 937 Gravier St., has contract for ex- 
tension to truck repair building, tool room, 
etc., at shipyard plant for Delta Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Ine, 

NEW ORLEANS— Expansion — Rheem 
Manufacturing Co., enlarging facilities of 
New Orleans plant, installing high speed pro- 
duction line for steel pails, etc. ; $300,000. 

NEW ORLEANS — Superstructure — Ger- 
vais F. Favrot, Balter Bldg., has contract 
for plant superstructure for foundry, ham- 
mer shop, garage and oil storage building 
for Higgins Aircraft Corp. 

WINNSBORO — Electric Lines — North- 
east Louisiana Power Corporation, Inc., has 
REA funds for electric lines for farms; $50,- 


000. 
MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE—Addition — Davis Construc- 
tion Co., 9 W. Chase St., has contract for 
addition to manufacturing plant for Ameri- 
can Can Co. 

BALTIMORE — Building — Armiger Con- 
struction Corp. has contract for building, 

(Continued on page 116) 
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WHAT ABOUT EQUIPMENT 
IN POST-WAR DAYS? 


Owners of textile mills are giving a special purposes and will be pleased to 
great deal of attention right now to discuss with manufacturers their plans 
post-war developments. Many are now and cooperate with them in setting up 
planning to modernize their plants and _ their loan programs. First and Mer- 
purchase new equipment. chants has had many years’ experience 
First and Merchants is ready to make in handling the loans of Southern 
loans, both short and long term, for textile mills. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the Board H. Hiter Harris, President 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS SIX MILLION DOLLARS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















NATURAL GAS 


A fuel whose value has been proven by 
years of use in a most diversified line of 
industrial applications. 


Natural gas has created the possibility of 
effortless comfort by the facility, and econ- 
omy with which it fits into the home. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Watts Building Birmingham, Ale. 
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ESIGNS and drawings of the 

streamlined  cruise-liner for 
Tennessee River travel which the In- 
galls Shipbuilding Corporation ex- 
pects to build at its Decatur, Ala., 
shipyard after the war have been 
completed by George C. Sharp, New 
York naval architect. 

The luxurious 300-passenger boat, 
which would make 1,300-mile round 
trips between Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Paducah, Ky., on a weekly basis in 
the post-war era, is a drastic de- 
parture in design from any boats 
plying the rivers before the war. 

Suggested originally by Emmett 
S. Newton, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
civic leader, the boat will serve for 
conventions and afford tourists. 
motorists and vacationists an ideal 
way to spend several days enjoving 
the scenery in the historic Tennessee 
River Gorge. 

The boat was designed as a plea- 
sure craft and will carry no freight; 
however, there is storage space for 
50 automobiles, a feature which will 
allow motorists going to or from 
Florida on their annual hegiras to 
break their trips with an interesting 
voyage up or down the Tennessee. 

Although the craft must still be 
classed as a “post-war project,” R. T. 
Ingalls, Sr., chairman of the Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corporation, pointed 
out that “the boat is beyond the 
dream stage.” He added that “the 
drawings are not an artist’s concep- 
tion of the boat, but architecturally 
correct.” 

The Tennessee Waterways Con- 
ference, of which Earl P. Carter is 
president, has voted to sponsor the 
preliminary plans for construction 
and operation of the boat. The 
Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, 
as well as other civic organizations 
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Ingalls Plans Streamlined River Liner 


throughout the Tennessee Valley 
area, also is cooperating with the 
preparations. The Conference suc- 
cessfully sponsored the construction 
of four public-use terminals along 
the Tennessee River from Decatur 
to Knoxville. 

The revolutionary craft, with a 
top speed of 18 miles per hour, will 
be 250 feet long, with a beam of 50 
feet and a draft of 8 feet. She will 
have a swimming pool on a huge 
sundeck (165 feet long, partially 
covered by awning), an observation 
lounge 100 feet in length and a club- 
room of the same measurement to 
accommodate all passengers for 
dining and dancing. 

Two features of the boat, which 
will rival palatial round-the-world 
liners with her equipment and ac- 
commodations, may be traced 
directly to designs developed by the 
War. 

Openings similar to those on the 
bows of LST’s (Landing Ships. 
Tanks) will enable passengers and 


Above—Tennessee River cruise liner to 

be built after the war by Ingalls Ship- 

building Corp. The vessel was designed 

by George C. Sharp, New York naval 
architect. 


Below—Stateroom of the _ proposed 
river queen will be luxurious. 
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automobiles to come aboard quickly 
and without trouble. The gang- 
planks at these openings will be 
operated electrically. 

A new safety device is the trans- 
parent blister atop the pilot house 
which gives the pilot a 360 degree 
range of vision. This construction 
was borrowed from warplane de- 
sign, and is similar to the plexi- 
glass blister for the top turret gun- 
ner aboard bombers. 

Observation platforms will be 
equipped with windows 7 feet wide, 
instead of the usual _ portlights. 
Verandas for outside staterooms 
will have large continuous windows. 
The many windows will allow obser- 
vation from vantage points on both 
decks. 

The boat’s shallow draft of 8 feet 
will facilitate loading and unload- 
ing at any place along the river re- 
gardless of whether elaborate dock 
facilities are available. 

Most of the staterooms will have 
shower baths; there will be eight de 
luxe staterooms, larger and more 
elaborately furnished than the 
others. 

Ship-to-shore telephone service 
will be available in the radio room. 
A barber shop, beauty parlor, com- 
bination shop selling drugs, tobac- 
cos, ete., and equipment for showing 
motion pictures will be included in 
the luxurious accommodations. 

Although this lake-type boat was 
designed for use on the Tennessee 
River, similar craft well may oper- 
ate on inland waterways throughout 
the nation. 

Ingalls’ Decatur vard, at present, 
is devoted entirely to war work, as 
are all its steel fabrication plants 
and the vard at Pascagoula, Miss., 

(Continued on page 146) 
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: Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


be Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality. 
de Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. | 
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2 Wood Preservers Since 1878 
All Kinds of Structural Timbers and Lumber 
is Pressure Treated with Creosote Oil or 
see 
er- 
put 
nt. 80 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
~ POLES © CROSS ARMS ®@ PILING © TIES 
its POSTS, BRIDGE AND DOCK TIMBERS 
SS. 


Treating Plants—Jacksonville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., Long Island City, N.Y. 
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2LANDO 


Greater Orlando, which is now a com- 
munity of more than 60,000 popula- 
tion, offers exceptional advantages for 
new industries and branch plants of 
already established industries and for 
distribution offices for Florida and the 
southeast. Located in the geographi- 
cal center of Florida, Orlando is 
within easy access by train, plane and 
trunk highway of all the markets and 
raw materials of this fast growing 
state. For statistical data and special 
information, address Greater Orlando 
Chamber of Commerce, 152 Chamber 
of Commerce’ Building, Orlando, 


Florida. 
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While you are engaged in post-war business plan- 
ning, it will pay you to investigate the opportuni- 
ties offered by St. Petersburg, Florida, the 
dynamic “Sunshine City.” This community, 
second largest resort center of the South, is also 
interested in attracting and developing light indus- 
tries. Many advantages in markets, materials, 


labor, and living conditions combine to make St. 
Petersburg particularly attractive for certain types 
of selected industries. 

burg Invites Industry,” 
ment, 


! Florida. 


S} PETERSBURG fox 


For booklet, “St. Peters- 
write Industrial Depart- 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, 
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Sypolit-this easy, simple way for less than 1c aman per week 







At hard work on a hot day, a worker can easily 
throw off several quarts of sweat — sweat that 
robs his body of vital salt. 


Salt is a balance wheel in the human body. It 
keeps body fluids in equilibrium and gives tone 
to the blood. When salt is lost the body is de- 
hydrated and the blood thickens. The result is 
Heat-Fag, lassitude, inalertness. Production suf- 
fers, accidents increase, absenteeism is common. 


But loss of body fluids causes thirst. Excess 
water without salt under these conditions, di- 
lutes body fluids and causes heat cramps. 

The easy, simple, sanitary way to replace the 
salt lost through sweat is with Morton’s Salt 
Tablets, It costs less than a cent a man per week 
to have Morton’s Salt Tablets available at every 
drinking fountain. 

Physicians with America’s largest manufac- 
turing plants have the figures to show that this 
cuts Ae Heat-Fag, heat cramps, heat prostra- 
tions, Production stays up, Accidents stay down. 







for free folder. 
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MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly—no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 
800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement... Write 





This Is What Happens 
When Sweating Robs 
the Body of Salt... 





























QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 Seconds) 
This is how a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 
soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 
Case of 9000, 10-grain 

salt tablets - - - - - $260 
Salt-Dextrose tablets, 

case of 9000 - - - - $3)5 





MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Southern 
Industrial 
Expansion 


Last Month 


(Continued from page 112) 


401 S. Exeter St. for Carrollton Springs Pure 
tye Distillery, Ine. 

BALTIMORE — Equipment — Defense 
Plant Corp. closed contract with Koppers 
Co, for additional equipment at plant; $185,- 
000. 

CUMBERLAND — Plant — Cement Prod- 
ucts Co., William P. Roeder, Pres., plans 
erecting concrete block manufacturing plant. 

DUNDALK — Building — Cummins Con- 
struction Corp., Baltimore, has contract for 
dryer building for Baltimore Pure Rye Dis- 
tilling Co. 

FAIRFIELD — Addition — Cummins Con- 
struction Corp., Baltimore, has contract for 
addition to Headhouse No. 3 for Bethlehelm- 
Fairfield Shipyard, Ine. 


MISSISSIPPI 
JACKSON — Building — Shelby Electric 
Co., 303 E. Hamilton St., receives bids to erect 
warehouse, 
VICKSBURG—Office—Le Tourneau Com- 
pany of Mississippi, will construct a $100,- 
000 permanent office building. 


MISSOURI 


HIGGINSVILLE — Transmission Line— 
West Central Electric Cooperative has REA 
allocation of $20,000 for extending electric 
service, 

ST. LOUIS — Addition — Woermann Con- 
struction Co., has contract for alterations 
and additions to plant for Mine Equipment 
Co 


ST. LOUIS — Addition — A. R. Roades 
has contract for factory addition for Blanke 
Baer Extract & Preserving Co. 

ST. LOUIS — Boiler Room Addition— 
Woermann Construction Co. has contract for 
boiler room addition for Krey Packing Co. 

ST. LOUIS — Enlargement — Monsanto 
Chemical Co., post-war operation, will call 
for approximately $40,000,000 in new plant 
construction. 

ST. LOUIS — Equipment — Defense Plant 
Corporation authorized contract with McDon- 
nell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, for additional 
equipment. 

ST. LOUIS — Expansion — International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl., acquired 105,000 
square feet with frontage on Broadway, Dock 
and Ninth Sts. for post-war expansion. 

ST. LOUIS — Expansion — Wiles-Chap- 
man Lumber Co., 1234 S. Kingshighway, con- 
structing addition. 

ST. LOUIS — Factory — Bumiller & Mey- 
ersieck 3407% S. Jefferson Ave., have con- 
tract, work started on factory building, 2020 
N. Broadway, for Atlas Enameling Co. 

8ST. LOUIS — Expansion — Gravois Plan- 
ing Mill Co., 3026 Juanita Ave., making addi- 
tion. 

ST. LOUIS — Expansion — American Stove 
Co. started work on addition to research lab- 
oratory. 

ST. LOUIS — Factory — H. Kissel’s Sons, 
4107 W. Florissant Ave., has contract for 
building, 4200 N. Second St. 

ST. LOUIS — Plant — H. Brock, 3300 York 
Court, has contract for 1-story factory for 
Service Products Co., cost $10,000. 

ST. LOUIS — Plant — National Bearing 
Metals Corp. let contract to J. S. Alberici 
Construction Co., for addition to plant, cost 
$12,000. 

ST. LOUIS — Warehouse — W. C. Harting 
Construction Co. has contract for warehouse 
for Manufacturers Railway Co. 

ST. LOUIS — Warehouse, etc. — E. FE. Marx 
has contract for warehouse, office and garage 
for Thompson Biscuit Co. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

BELMONT — Plant — Belmont Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., working on plans and specifica- 
tions for new plant. 

CHARLOTTE — Machine Shop — Ernest 
Foard has contract for machine shop for Pre- 
cision Gear & Machine Co. 

DURHAM — Expansion — Bell Bakeries, 
Inc., plans complete modernization of equip- 
ment and possibly additional facilities of re- 
cently acquired plant of Moss Bakery, Inc.; 
$100,000. 

NEW BERN — Office Building — D. J. Rose 
& Son, Rocky Mount, has contract for office 
building for Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

CORDELL — Rural Line — Kiwash Elec- 
tric Co-Operative, Inc., has $50,000 REA funds 
for additional lines in Washita County. 

HOLLIS — Rural Line — Harmon Electric 
Association has REA funds of $50,000 for ad- 
ditional lines in Harmon County. 

HUGO — Rural Line —* Choctaw Electric 
Co-operative, Inc., has $50,000 REA funds for 
additional lines in Choctaw County. 

MARIETTA — Rural Line — Red River 
Valley Electric Association has $50,000 REA 
funds for additional lines in Love County. 

NORMAN — Rural Line — Oklahoma Elec- 
tric Co-operative, has $50,000 REA funds for 
additional lines in Cleveland County. 

TIPTON — Rural Line — Kiwash Electric 
Co-operative, Inc., has $50,000 REA funds for 
additional lines in Tillman County. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

GREENWOOD — Plant — J. B. Carr Bis- 
cuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., erect addition to 
biscuit and cracker plant. 

MONCKS CORNER — Office Building — 
Board of Directors of South Carolina Public 
Service, Columbia, has had plans approved 
by War Production Board and FWA for $55,- 
000 permanent type construction. 

ROCKHILL — Plant — Lance, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C., will establish an assembly plant 
to produce peanut butter product. 

SPARTANBURG — Plant — Fiske Carter 
Construction Co., Spartanburg, has contract 
for building for Raycord, Ine. 


TENNESSEE 

COLUMBIA — Chemical Plant — C. G. Ker- 
shaw Contracting Co., Birmingham, Ala., has 
contract for chemical plant, including road 
and utilities for U. S. Engineer Office, Mobile, 
Ala., to be operated by Monsanto Chemical 
Co. 

NASHVILLE — Plant — Tennessee Valley 
Associated Marketers announced that a plant 
manufacturing electric irons and other elec- 
tric appliances will be established tempor- 
arily at 909-911 Commerce St. 


TEXAS 


Pipe Line — Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
has approved a $44,000,000 loan to Tennessee 
Gas and Transmission Co., a subsidiary of 
Chicago Corp.; loan will be used in financing 
construction of the 1263-mils natural gas pipe 
line from coastal Texas to West Virginia; 
total cost $51,000,000. 

ALVIN — Warehouse — Irvine J. Shapley, 
1108 Fairview Ave., Houston, has contract for 
constructing rice dryer and warehouse for 
Southern Warehouse Corp. 

BROOKSHIRE — Rice Dryer — Tellepsen 
Construction Co., Houston, has contract, work 
to start at once for construction of 9,000 
barrel capacity rice dryer. 

CORPUS CHRISTI — Cold Storage — Star 
Fish & Oyster Co. has plans in progress for 
cold storage building. 

DAINGERFIELD — Facilities — Defense 
Plant Corporation, Washington, D. C., nego- 
tiated contract with Lone Star Steel Co., Dal- 
las, for additional facilities ; $400,000. 

DALLAS — Machine Shop — E. V. Mc- 
Cright & Co. has contract for machine shop 
for Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc. 

DALLAS — Sales Building — Alexander 
Motor Co., 2121 Pacific St., plans $500,000 au- 
tomobile sales and service building. 

DALLAS — Plant Remodeling — L. BE. Ar- 
man, Dallas, has contract for remodeling egg 
drying plant; J. M. Boyd, owner. 

EDINBURG — Locker Plant — C. R. Fitz- 
patrick will construct locker plant. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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GOVERNOR °/ TENNESSEE 


Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


Topay's merchandising demands _ short 
hauls and quick deliveries between buyer 
Long-haul transportation charges 


* Huge coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
eee Ee and seller. 
cannot be added to selling costs and meet 


postwar competition. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


Factories, assembly plants, or distribution 
branches in Tennessee will be strategically 
located to serve more than 51% of the entire 
population of the Nation (within 500 miles of 
Tennessee) with low transportation costs and 
24-hour delivery by rail, truck, or plane. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation, 


*« Cooperative skilled and semi- - - 
Milled aniierhorn tabur. Low-cost transportation is only one of the 
many advantages to locations in Tennessee. 


Read the other basic advantages listed. 


* Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 
Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions, population shifts, and postwar 


should investigate Tennessee 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals, 


of etition 
*« Ideal living conditions for comp to 
both employer and employee. now. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. Ask 
for illustrated book: ‘“Tennessee—Land of 


Industrial Advantages.” 


State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 














Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


Governor’s 
707 State Office Bldg. 
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Panorama view of gasoline recovery equipment of 100-octane catalytic cracking unit at Sinclair Refining Company’s Cor- 
pus Christi plant. Thermal cracking unit is shown in right background. 


Sinclair Combines Texas Units 


HE Corpus Christi refinery of 
the Sinclair Refining Co. is 
practically a new unit which has 
been formed by combining the 
Terminal refinery, the Amsco tank 
farm, and the Defense Supply Cor- 
poration’s 100-octane project lo- 
cated adjacent to the Terminal re- 
finery. These three properties, pur- 
chased separately, now together 
form the unit at Corpus Christi. 
When purchase of the D. P. C. 
project was made in December 1942, 
plans had been made and some work 
had been done towards the comple- 
tion of the 100-octane plant. While 
these plans were followed in gen- 
eral, the Sinclair engineers made 
certain revisions and additions 
which not only increase the capacity 
over that originally planned, but 
also will permit satisfactory opera- 
tions with any of the different 
grades of crude available in the 
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Corpus Christi area. Wherever 
possible, construction was modified 
to follow practices which have 
proven most economical and prac- 
tical in other Sinclair refineries. 

Work on the new construction 
was continued without any delay 
notwithstanding change in owner- 
ship, and under the direction of Sin- 
clair engineers, the Kk. B. Badger 
and Sons Co. carried on as general 
contractors at an accelerated pace. 
At present several units of the new 
work are in operation and soon the 
whole plant will be functioning ac- 
cording to plan. 

Refinery operations for Sinclair 
at Corpus Christi are under the con- 
trol of Parker Kendall, assistant 
manager of refineries for Texas, and 
E. B. Killick, superintendent of Cor- 
pus Christi refinery; both have had 
extensive experience in managing 
refineries and have built up an able 
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organization of operators, engi- 

neers, chemists, and technicians, all 

of whom have had training and ex- 
perience along their specialized 
lines in older plants of the Sinclair 

Refining Co. With this trained per- 

sonnel it is expected the new Corpus 

Christi plant will start up and 

operate as smoothly as an old plant 

with an established organization. 

This new refinery is a complete 
topping and cracking plant with the 
modern equipment needed for the 
production of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline. The major plants used in 
the refining process are: 

A.—Topping still for separating 
crude into suitable fractions for 
further processing. 

B.—Thermal cracking still for im- 
proving the octane of crude gaso- 
line and for cracking heavy gas 
oil and erude residuum into light 

(Continued on page 146) 
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The Arundel Corporation 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dred ging—Construction—En¢gineering 
Distributors of Sand-Gravel-Stone and Commercial Slag 





A COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 





Our complete organization with years of experience in successfully executing large construction con- 
tracts of various kinds is prepared to undertake the construction of earth, masonry and concrete dams, 
drydocks, dredging of all kinds, river and harbor improvements, deepening channels, hydraulic filling 
and rock work, tunnels, railroad construction, sewers and waterways. 


PERSONNEL: 


RICHARD A. FROEHLINGER, President 

JOSEPH N. SEIFERT, Secretary & Treasurer 

T. K. SHAUGHNESS, Assistant Treasurer 

A. M. LEIMKUHLER, Assistant Treasurer 

G. DONALD SCHAUB, Assistant Secretary 

C. WARREN BLACK, Vice-President in Charge of 
Engineering and Construction 


GEORGE H. BACOT, Vice-President in Charge of 
Materials’ Production 

JOHN A. REILLY, Vice-President in Charge of 
New York & New England Areas 

L. EARL DIXON, Vice- — in Charge of 
West Coast Operatio 

W. G. ARMSTRONG, Vice- President in Charge of 
Dredging 


MAIN OFFICE: Arundel Building, Pier 2, Pratt Street, BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
Branches: BROOKLYN, N. Y.—MIAMI, FLA. 











LAMORGA 


PIPE & FOUNDRY CO 
Qa 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


CONCRETE MIXERS 
CONTRACTORS PUMPS 


E. F. CRAVEN COMPANY 
Greensboro, N. C. 











BOXLEY QUARRIES 


CRUSHED LIMESTONE & CRUSHED GRANITE 
FOR Road Building, Concrete 


Railroad Ballast, Furnace Flux 
Filter Stone, Agstone 
Limestone Sand 


Four Plants Located on N. & W. and A. C. L. Railways 
10,000 tons daily capacity 


W. W. BOXLEY & COMPANY 
711 Boxley Building, Roanoke 10, Va. 











BELMONT |RON WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA NEW york EDDYSTONS 
Southern Sales Offices, Charlotte, N. C. 
Engineers + Contractors + Exporters 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
BUILDINGS AND BRIDGES 
RIVETED-ARC WELDED 


BELMONT INTERLOCKING 
CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 
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Protect Your BUILDINGS 
Against Carresion and Gine... 








Roofing. 


e 


Plant of Jefferson Island Salt 
Mining Co., Jefferson Island, 
Louisiana, protected by Carey- 
stone Corrugated Siding and 


CORRUGATED SIDING AND ROOFING 


Made of Asbestos and Portland Cement, Careystone 


is strong, tough, unburnable as stone. 
to rot, wear or termite damage. 


Not subject 
Acid and alkali 


proof. Available in large sheets, it gives added rigid- 
ity and wind-bracing to building. Write for details 


to Dept. 61. 


Lockland Cincinnat) 


THE PHILIP CAREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ 


N CANADA THE PHiLiP CAREY COMPANY (TD) Office and Factory LENMOR 

































Above—How wood is treated to increase 
its strength, hardness, durability and 
dimensional stability. The material is 
placed in the treating cylinder at the 
right where it is impregnated with a 
solution of methylolurea from the tank 
at the left. The overflow cylinder at the 
top center is the reservoir for the chemi- 
cal solution, the gauge indicating the 
progress of absorption. A steam jet 
creates the required vacuum. The lay- 
out is DuPont’s experimental unit. 


Below—Dogwood, persimmon and simi- 

lar woods may be replaced by methylo- 

lurea treated wood in manufacture of 

textile equipment such as the shuttles, 

spindle, bobbin and spool shown in the 
illustration. 


HEMICAL methods of trans- 
muting wood to create 
strengths and degrees of hardness 
hitherto unknown have been de- 
veloped by the EK, I. duPont de Ne- 
mours Co., converting ordinary 
wood into wide new ranges of use- 
fulness. The process is now avail- 
able for war purposes and offers 
many post-war applications. 
Wood, one of the earliest of ma- 
terials used by man, and one of the 


Chemical 
Treatment 


Strengthens 


and Hardens 


Wood 


most plentiful, along with its vir- 
tues, has certain inherent defects 
that are objectionable to the engi- 
neer, fabricator, chemist, builder 
and user. Chief among its defects 
are slow drying; it checks, splits 
and warps during drying; it is a 
prey to insects, is inflammable; it 
rots. Dimensions are changed by 
weather and humidity. It is too 
soft for many purposes and lacks 
strength for others. Incidentally, 
the most abundant woods are the 
soft woods. 

The process, applicable to any 
wood and even to sawdust, shavings 
and similar wood waste, can also be 
used to treat other cellulosic and 
fibrous products. Near-at-hand, 
cheaper species of woods can now 
compete in fields hitherto open only 
to costlier, scarcer varieties. that 
come from afar. The development 
is expected to increase the import- 
ance of forest products in varied 
fields of manufacture and construc- 
tion. It will permit the construc- 
tion of doors, windows and drawers 
that will not stick, reconstituting 
the wood to order, even to making 
it strong enough to substitute for 
steel in certain machinery parts, say 
duPont chemists, enabling indus- 
try to create in a few days woods 
harder than ebony, which nature 
takes centuries to grow. The chemi- 
cals, derived from coal, air and 
water actually transform the wood 
into substances as different from the 
original as steel is from iron. 
Methylolurea is the chemical agent 
that effects these fundamental 
changes. It is compounded by the 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Addition to the 
Brunswick, Ga. 
plant of the 


HERCULES 
POWDER 
COMPANY 


ELECTRIC 
ARC 
WELDED 


BETTER CONSTRUCTION AT LOWER COST 
THE AETNA STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








Bristol Steel & Iron Works, Inc. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 


For Buildings, Bridges and All Industrial Purposes 
BRISTOL, VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


District Sales Offices: 
431 Third Nat’l Bank Bidg., 501 Public Service Bidg.. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





CONVERSE BRIDGE & STEEL C0. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Structural Steel for all Industrial Structures, 
Buildings and Bridges 


LARGE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 








Tank Builders For Over 80 Years! 
Cities Served by 


[3 Cole Tanks 


; Many municipal or privately owned 
"\ water works have had us build tanks 
As and elevated towers to specification 
from their own engineer's design or 
ours. Some of the cities served are: 





CHARLOTTE. c. 
(Milton ” gallen tank) 


CLEARWATER ISLAND, FLA. 
DANVILLE, KY. 

MOBILE, ALA. 

MePHERSON, KAN. 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
ALBANY, GA. 

GASTONIA, N. C. 

(Million gallen tank) 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 
SPARTANAURG. $s. C. 

(Million and ‘a half gallons) 
NEWNAN, GA. 


In addition to water tanks we 
also build tanks for acid, dye, oil. 
creosote, chemicals, etc., as well 
as other fabricated products of 
Quality steel and alloy steel plate. 
Let us figure on your requirements. 
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An erection for Mobile Water Works Write for “‘Tank Talk’’—No. 8-D. 


R. D.COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


NEWNAN GEORGIA 




















15’3” O.D. x 40’ Long Vulcanizer 
ELEVATED TANKS — PRESSURE TANKS — STEEL 
STORAGE TANKS — PROCESS TANKS — BUTANE- 
PROPANE TANKS—STANDPIPES—RETORTS—BINS 
— EXTRACTORS — BARGES — DREDGE PIPE AND 


ACCESSORIES — WELDED PIPE — RIVETED PIPE. 


General Steel Plate Construction 
designed for your requirements. 


LANCASTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


















































































Hangar being built as center of Martin Delivery Base 


Martin Building Delivery Terminal 


HE nucleus of what after the war 

may make Baltimore as important 
an aircraft repair and service station as 
it is now a plane production center is be- 
ing placed in operation near the expan- 
sive Glenn L. Martin Company plant at 
Middle River, southeast of the Maryland 
metropolis. 

Where in war the giant 70-ton flying 
boats and big patrol bombers speed to- 
ward worldwide battlefronts, in peace- 
time similar and perhaps larger craft 
may make their fledgling flights and per- 
haps return later for repairs, renova- 
tions or revisions after traveling global 
trade routes of the air. 

The possible contender for the post- 
war aircraft “dry-dock” business is a 
new flying boat facility designed to dis- 
patch the testing and delivery of the 
IRM or Mars type flying boats and the 
PBM Mariner produced at the Martin 
plant for the United States Navy. 

Located on Strawberry Point, one of a 
number of such peninsulas in the 
vicinity, the new base adjoins the ex- 
tensive Martin airport to which it is 
connected by a concrete taxi-way. The 
project is fully equipped to handle the 
inspection, packing, testing, operation 
and servicing of the big flying boats. 
These facilities after the war could well 
be transferred to plane repair activities. 

Physical details of the new base in- 
clude a permanent, steel, daylight design 
hangar, a two-story building to provide 
office and storage space, a concrete ramp 
by which the planes will be launched 
or beached, a concrete apron and con- 
crete compass compensating area, as well 
as docks for service boats. 

The hangar will have a 200-foot clear 
entrance with doors at both ends. Its 
area will be large enough to house six 
PBM’s, the big 24-ton Martin Navy patrol 
bombers, or three JRM flying boats, the 
huge 70-ton seaplanes for which the Mar- 
tin company recently received a contract 
to build for the Navy. 

The new Strawberry Point base will 
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relieve much of the congestion due to new 
and increased contracts on the existing 
seaplane ramp in the Martin manufactur- 
ing area, where all operations from pre- 
liminary ground tests to packing and 
delivery of the PBM planes are now 
carried on. 

When the new facilities are completed 
and placed in operation in the near future, 
many of the operations now done in the 
manufacturing area will be transferred 
to Strawberry Point, thus permitting the 
same separation between manufacturing 
and flying operations that has proved 
successful with the B-26 Marauder and 
A-30 Baltimore landplanes. 

Such modification work as will be neces- 
sary will be done at the new project. The 
location at Strawberry Point, according 
to Navy officials, will also permit sea- 
plane delivery activities at a point closer 
to open water, a fact that will mean less 
ice hazard during winter weather. 

Current plans for utilization of the new 
base indicate that all operations on the 
PBM, or Mariner bomber will be con- 
tinued at the manufacturing area ramp 
and apron. After passing company flight 
tests, the planes will be taken to the new 
Strawberry Point reservation where they 
will be beached for an after-flight check, 
packed, inspected, inventoried and then 
turned over to Navy representatives. 

The new facilities, it is pointed out by 
Martin spokesmen, will be even more 
fully utilized in the case of the 70-ton 
JRM Mars flying boats, the first of which 





Above—The Mars, progenitor of the 20 
JRM type planes of about 70 tons 
weight, which the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany will deliver to the Navy at the new 
Strawberry Point base. 


is expected to come off the production 
line early in 1945. These 70-ton giants 
will be ground tested in the manufactur- 
ing area and then towed to Strawberry 
Point for all further pre-flight, flight and 
delivery operations. 

Construction of the new flying boat 
base is being supervised by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks of the United States 
Navy, with the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany acting as prime contractor. Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects and Engi- 
neers, widely known Detroit architec- 
tural and engineering concern, made the 
designs for the base, as they have in the 
past designed other of the structures at 
the Middle River plant. 

Development of the Mars type flying 
boat, one of the two to be delivered at 
present at the new base, dates back to 
1937 when the Navy decided to build 
an experimental flying boat of herculean 
proportions. 

Winning the award with its design for 
the Mars, the Martin Company assigned 
a group of engineers to the project. More 
than 12,600 drawings were then pre- 
pared to engineer the details of the giant 
ship. 

Keel of the XPB2M, as it was then 
known, was laid with Navy sponsorship 
in August, 1940, fhe first such ceremony 
to be held for an airplane. Twenty- 
thousand pound wings were mounted on 
the big hull about eleven months later. 

The huge flying boat Mars was 
launched and christened November 8, 
1941, with a bottle of champagne being 
broken across his prow in a ceremony 
paralleling that accorded surface ves- 
sels. Its first test flight was made July 
3, 1942. 

Upon the Navy’s decision to make a 
passenger and transport plane from what 
originally had been planned as a patrol 
bomber, the Mars was converted to its 
less warlike purpose and made _ its 
maiden flight to Brazil. It has since 
been engaged in the Pacific theatre by 
the Naval Air Transport Service. 
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We now manu- 

TH facture and offer to 
the trade tanks in 

all sizes for pres- 


sure or gravity 
PRODUCTS #3. i.e 
—WELDED OR RIVETED— pol equipment o 
WELDED 
OR RIVETED 


CONSTRUCTION 


This applies to field 
as well as_ shop 
built equipment. 


Write us for infor- 


mation and quota- 
tions. 


CHATTANOOGA BOILER & TANK CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


TANKS 


Age Old Cypress. 

50 Years’ Experience 
That’s the combination that 
plants old and new are utilizing 
with day-in and day-out satis- 
faction. Catalogue on request. 
Ask about our wood pipe, also. 


A P S§S Protected Steel 
Sheets are ready to apply 
the minute they arrive. 
They are protected with 
a durable, attractive fin- 
ish that does away with 
painting after erection, 
and they are maintenance-free for years! APS 
is Weather-Tested, to withstand acid fumes 
and gases, as well as exposure to salt air, or 
extreme heat and cold. 


PROTECTED STEEL 
PRODUCTS 


i General Office and Plant, 
Orleana, Winnfield, La.; Louisville, Miss.; : WASHINGTON, PA. 


eeeeons Tena. bye yond roman ie 
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HE New $6,000,000 magnesium ex- 

trusion plant now being operated 
by Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. at 
Halethorpe, Md., is one of the largest in 
the country, with an additional $1,000,- 
000 now being spent. The project was 
designed and constructed by James 
Stewart & Co., Inc., engineers and con- 
tractors of New York. 

Completion of the plant marks an- 
other step in a field where this country 
has lagged behind England and Ger- 
many, according to Revere officials, who 
state that not too much is known about 
the extent of German applications of the 
metal except that when the supply of 
aluminum became scarce, the Nazi war 
production machine turned to mag- 
nesium. 

Fabrication of magnesium, they point 
out, began twenty-five years ago, but the 
military and commercial possibilities of 
the metal have only been recently recog- 
nized. Magnesium and magnesium alloys 
are expected to play an important part 
in the post-war world. The source of 
supply is practically unlimited. 

Magnesium and magnesium alloys be- 
cause of lightness, strength, rigidity and 
machinability may revolutionize the 
aviation industry. Revere officials point 
to a British plane in which the fuel 
tanks made of magnesium alloy repre- 
sent a dead weight saving of 1,000 
pounds per plant. 

Bomb loads in war time and pay loads 
in peace time are increased propor- 
tionately with every decrease in the 
total weight of the plane. The general 
field of transportation is also said to 
offer possibilities by use of the new light 
metal in trucks, buses, automobiles, 
tank transports and railroad equipment. 





$6,000,000 Revere Plant at Halethorpe 
Designed and Built by James Stewart 


The Revere casting shop at Halethorpe 
is one of the world’s largest for produc- 
tion of magnesium in the form of sheets, 
strip, extruded tubes, rods and shapes. 
Equipment in the plant is housed in an 
area covering several acres. The op- 
eration rounds out Revere activities at 
Baltimore, where magnesium sheet and 
strip rolling was already being carried 
out at another plant. 

Official personnel include: Irving T. 
Bennett, vice president of Revere Copper 
and Brass, Ine., in charge of the mag- 
nesium-aluminum division; A. N. Aird, 
works manager; Conrad Fick, comp- 
troller; EB. S. Bunn, metallurgical engi- 
neer; S. H. Wilson, service manager; 
Harold Wilson, assistant service man- 
ager; W. S. Prentiss, personnel director ; 
Stanley J. Keyes, production manager; 
Orville Klema, methods manager; John 
Farrell, plant engineer, and Thomas 
Callanhan, industrial engineer. 


Superphosphate Output Placed 
at 9,000,000 Tons This Year 


HE output of normal superphosphate 

during the 1943-44 production year is 
estimated at 6,900,000 tons by the War 
Production Board. New superphosphate 
facilities with an annual production ap- 
proximating 612,000 tons have been ap- 
proved and construction will be com- 
pleted during the second half of 1944. 
Approximately 175,000 tons of the new 
production will be triple superphosphate. 
The anticipated supply of sulphur acid 
for superphosphate production in 1944- 
45 is adequate for producing 9,000,000 
tons of normal superphosphate, the 
Board said. 
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Delta Air Lines Traffic 
Shows Heavy Increase 


Delta Air Lines carried 32.5 per cent 
more passengers during the first quarter 
of 1944 than in the first three months of 
1943, reports R. Stanley Webber, general 
traffic manager. Revenue passenger miles 
(carrying one passenger one mile) rose 
from 8,859,600 to 12,607,089 for the quar- 
terly period, an increase of 42.3 per cent. 
Revenue passengers totaled 32,627, a gain 
of 8,012 or 32.5 per cent. The system load 
factor (percentage of seats occupied at all 
times) averaged 89.7 per cent, against 
86.5 per cent for the first quarter of 
1943. The average passenger haul in- 
creased 7.5 per cent, from 360 miles to 
387 miles. 

Mail and express volume also mounted 
sharply. Mail pound miles (carrying one 
pound one mile) totaled 389,732,514 for 
the first three months of 1944, against 
266,432,889 for the same period last year, 
an increase of 46.3 per cent. Express 
pound miles for the quarter totaled 58,- 
619,360, as compared with 45,555,799 in 
the same period in 1943. 

Webber said that part of the increases 
could be attributed to Delta’s Fort Worth- 
New Orleans route which was inaugu- 
rated in October 1943. Definite gains 
were reported, however, over the rest of 
the system alone. Revenue passenger 
miles made a 26.2 per cent increase exclu- 
sive of the New Orleans route, and the 
number of revenue passengers carried in- 
creased 17.6 per cent. 


Kentucky Road Program 


The Kentucky Department of High- 
ways construction program for last year 
was 95 per cent resurfacing and con- 
sisted principally of resurfacing existing 
roads and rehabilitation of sections of 
concrete pavement along main trunk 
lines, it is announced by G. L. Logan, 
director of construction under State High- 
way Engineer T. H. Cutler. The other 
five per cent of the program consisted of 
access roads to military camps and trails 
leading to raw materials. The 1944 pro- 
gram will resemble that of 1943, Mr. 
Logan says, the probability being that re- 
surfacing will prevail for the duration of 
the war or until restrictions are lifted by 
the War Production Board. 


Titanium, Versatile Element 


ITANIUM, the ninth commonest ele- 

ment in the earth’s crust, is one of the 
most widely used, although as recently 
as the last war, it had little commercial 
value. Today, it is one of the most ver- 
satile and from dawn to dusk everyone is 
almost sure to handle an object contain- 
ing the substance. 


Left—View of the railroad bay of the 

Bell bomber plant at Marietta, Ga., 

where supplies are inspected and re- 

cived before being moved into the 

manufacturing area. Sylvania fluoresc- 
ent lights illuminate the bay. 
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“PENNSYLVANIA” CRUSHERS 


HAMMERMILLS 


The Central Feed REVERSIBLE Is the most 
outstanding advance in Hammermill design in 20 
years, VER = BILITY is an exclusive “‘Penn- 
sylvania’’ feat For Limestones, Cement Rocks, 

ypsums and “wide variety of Chemicals and In- 
dustrial Minerals. Automatic hammer ae 


Stentbattte Patented. ° oe ee 
“IMPACTORS" 


An advanced, new type that reduces by direet 
impact. For high Silieas, Clinkers, Slags, Chrome 
and Manganese Ores, Furnace Refractories, ete. 
Makes ‘“‘cubing’” particle shape, not ‘‘slivery’. 
Several sizes. Patented. 


SINGLE ROLLS 


An advanced design, ins for Coal Prepa- 
ration in Mines, Cleaning Plants, Gas Works and 
Power Plants. Sizes for *chemleals and Industrial 
Minerals. Automatic Tramp Iron Protection, quick 
adjustability from 34” to 8” sizing. Powerful 
Steelbuilt construction. Patented. 


“GRANULATORS" 


Granulate materials of medium hardness .. . 
Bituminous coal, - Gypsum Rock, ete. to 
produce sizes Ye” to ‘or; with minimum’ fines’ and 
oversize. Operation practically dustless. Steel- 
built. Patented 


BRADFORD BREAKERS 


luce R.O.M. for Stoker or Pulverizer feed 
with, yo ~ no oversize and low ‘‘overgrind- 
ing.’ Crush by gravity impact. Automatically 
eject, without damage, tramp iron, mine debris 
and hard rock. Low H. * il ee = speed... 
long life. Low up-kee ged, 

on eee — 35 to 500 TEM: ‘Steel- 
bu 


Bulletins are available to interested parties 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


1706 Liberty Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ffices in Principal Cities 















5631 Fillmere $t.. Chicage 44, Iii. 
114 Liberty S?.. New Verk 6, WN. Y. 














Associated with Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, London, England. 
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STENCILS 
think of... MARSH 


Stencil-Marking addresses on shipments helps 
get them to our armed forces o7 time. That’s why 
Stencils are required type of marking for all war 
shipments. Marsh-Stencil your shipments and save 
up to $600 annually in shipping room costs. To use, 
simply cut a stencil, stroke with a Marsh Stencil 
Brush and your shipment is legibly, permanently 
addressed. Three sizes to meet Gov't Spec. 1”, 
3%" and 14”. Write now for free booklet, prices. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 



















‘ 55 MARSH BLDG. 
SI BELLEVILLE, ILL., U.S.A. 
rn MM [2 Sie 
THESE *» PRODUCTS 





MAY NINETEEN FORTY-FOUR 





PERFORATED 
METALS 


For every purpose, Industrial and Ornamental 


Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel Metal, Brass, 
Copper, Bronze, Aluminum, Zine, Lead, Tin 
Plate and all other metals or materials 
perforated as required, and for all kinds 
of screens. Send for new Catalog. 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS 


490 Johnston Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SIXTY YEARS’ experience in 
Metal Perforating is your assurance of 
a satisfactory job. 


Made to your specifications 
and shipped promptly. 
Metal Sample Plate on Request. 
ERDLE PERFORATING COMPANY, 
171 York Street Rochester, (11) N.Y. 











PERFORATED METALS 


Screens and grilles 
in all commercially rolled metals, 


all standard and special designs. 
Write for literature 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
44 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 


Manefostasers of Miten Once Steel Flooring, Mites 
Shur-Site Treads and Miteo Armorgrids. 



















































New Chain Hoist 


Designed for users preferring chain hoist- 
ing, the small “Handi-Lift” developed by 
Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
introduces new features into the electric 
chain hoist field. Increased utility is claimed 
by quick interchangeability to bolt, hook or 
trolley mounting. Also, in trolley service, it 
can be suspended either parallel or crosswise 
to beam for greater flexibility. Fully en- 
closed construction permits use under any 
condition of weather, dust, moisture, or acid 
fumes. While the unit is rated at 500 pounds, 
a genuine hoist motor supplies high reserve 
capacity. The chain is proof-tested for 1800 
pounds. Operation is by handy pull cord ac- 
tuating a simple lever toggle arrangement, 
which leaves one hand free to guide the load. 


New Diesel Fuel Filters 


Briggs Clarifier Co., Washington 7, D. C., 
has announced an improved standard line of 
round tank fuel oil filters for Diesel engines. 
New models have been added to broaden the 
application of Briggs Fuel Oil Clarifiers so 
that flow capacities range up to 500 G. P. H. 

Maximum working pressures and_ hydro- 
static test pressures have been established to 
meet specific demands of the application. 
For small high speed Diesel engines where 
pressures sometimes run well above 50 
P. S. I. the clarifier is designed for a maxi- 
mum oe pressure of 100 P. 8S. I. and is 
hydrostatically tested at 150 P. S. I. For 
large, heavy-duty Diesels where pressure is 
usually between 15 and 25 lIbs., the clarifier, 
is designed for a maximum working pres- 
sure of 40 P. S. I. and hydrostatically tested 
at 6 P. S. I. Pressure drop across the re- 
fills ranges from 0 to 5 P. S. I. on all models. 


Irving Grating Appoints Five 
New Representatives 


Anticipating a post-war boom in use of 
open steel grating as bridge decking, as land- 
ing mats for helicopters and for industrial 
flooring, the Irving Subway Grating Co., Long 
Island City, has appointed five new district 
sales representatives and sales organizations 
in the mid-South. They are: H. W. Stovall, 
Richmond, Va.; General Marine & Supply 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Illingworth Engineer- 
ing Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; Leo Magnus, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Rittelmeyer & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. “Surveys have shown the new in- 
dustrial South will be the first to capitalize 
on post-war needs and demands,” Walter E. 
Irving, company president, said in announc- 
ing the appointments. 


J. J. Pugh Joins Maguire 


The Walter Maguire Company, Inc., an- 
nounce that J. J. Pugh has joined the or- 
ganization as Vice President, in charge of all 
sales activities. Mr. Pugh has been closely 
allied with the machinery industry for 
twenty-four years, more particularly in the 
dairy field. He was formerly Sales Manager 
of both the Lathrop-Paulson Co., Chicago, and 
the Rice & Adams Corp., Buffalo. For the 
past five months he was an Expert Consultant 
with the U. S. Army Signal Corps. The Wal- 
ter Maguire Co, specializes in Emery Aggre- 
gate for heavy-duty, non-slip industrial 
floors, and also in receiving room equipment, 
conveyors and escalators for the dairy field. 


New Inserted-Blade Cutters 


Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., announce a 
new line of inserted-blade cutters, known as 
Kennamills, for step-milling of steel. These 
new cutters are available in four sizes: 2” 
with 3 blades; 3”, 4”, and 5” each with 4 
blades. The 2” and 38” sizes have taper 
shanks to fit No. 40 and No. 50 spindles; the 
4” and 5” sizes have taper shanks to fit No. 
50 spindle only. All sizes use the same stand- 
ard replaceable Kennametal-tipped blades. 
To facilitate immediate delivery, Kennamills 
are stocked at Kennametal offices in Atlanta, 
Chicago, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, New York, and San Francisco, 
Kennamills permit high-speed carbide mill- 
ing of steel with the same smoothness of op- 
eration attained with multiple blade cutters, 
yet they are as simple to maintain as fly cut- 
ters, say the manufacturers. 
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New Agitator by Porter 


H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
developed a new side entering agitator which 
can be repacked from the outside without loss 
of liquid. The company is in process of re- 
placing its entire line of standard agitators 
from ¥% to 30 horsepower, with the new de- 
sign. 

The outside repacking can be done in 5 
minutes, saving many man hours, and the 
expense of draining the tank, airblowing it 
in cases where toxic fumes make this neces- 
sary to permit a workman to enter, and then 
pumping back the fluid after the packing has 
been replaced. This is accomplished by using 
an external packing gland, while a seal at- 
tached to the shaft inside the tank may be 
drawn into a seat, hermetically sealing off 
the contents of the tank and permitting re- 
packing with the tank full and no loss of 
liquid. 

The new agitator has been completely re- 
engineered and contains many other features. 
All thrust is taken off the motor bearing by 
means of roller bearings operating against a 
ring attached to the shaft. This results in 
longer life for the motor gears and conse- 
quently for the motor. Also, by means of 
undercuts, the designers have made it im- 
possible for leakage to get at the bearings, 
not only adding to their life but simplifying 
lubrication and eliminating the need for spe- 
cial lubricants. The new unit is completely 
weatherproofed with all moving parts pro- 
tected from the elements. 


k. G. Bailey Elected Chairman 


At a recent organization meeting of Bailey 
Meter Co. directors, E. G. Bailey, former 
president and company founder was elected 
chairman. Robert S. Coffin succeeds him as 
president. Mr. Coftin, who has been vice 
president since 1925, became identified with 
Bailey Meter Co. as treasurer at the time of 
its organization in 1916. Other officers elected 
at the meeting are, R. E. Woolley, vice presi- 
dent, who has served in that capacity since 
1927, and J. H. Black, secretary-treasurer. 

The company’s present line of products in- 
cludes meters and controls for both stationary 
and marine power plants, process industries, 
water supply and sewage treatment plants. 
One of its new products is a contour control 
for the automatie operation of machine tools. 


New Aircraft Heater 


Cold, a bitter enemy of bomber crews, has 
had its bite removed. A new aircraft heater 
of the combustion type, burning gasoline 
from the plane’s tanks, has been developed 
by the Heating Division, Anchor Post Fence 
Co., Baltimore, Md. Now in use on Navy 
Patrol bombers, as well as the giant Mars, it 
combines the multiple functions of cabin 
heating in flight and not in flight, with the 
transfer from one phase to the other auto- 
matically controlled. Also, it defrosts the pi- 
lot’s windshield and bombardier’s window, in 
addition to preheating the engines for 
quicker take offs in arctic temperatures, thus 
minimizing the danger of engine failure at a 
critical moment. In tests it has functioned 
properly at temperatures as low as 72 degrees 
below zero and at altitudes up to 40,000 feet. 
In flight the heater has an hourly output of 
90,000 BTU, enough for a 5 or 6 room house, 
and is said to be so quiet in operation that 
crew members off duty are able to sleep un- 
disturbed in the plane’s cabin. According to 
the manufacturer the combustion principle 
involved has excellent possibilities in post- 
war domestic, automotive and space heating. 


Anchor Post Aircraft Heater 































































































Westinghouse Security Award 


The National Security Award was pre- 
sented to the Civilian Defense force of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company’s plant at Mansfield, Ohio, recently, 
The Mansfield plant was the third Westing- 
house factory to win this honor. 


Synthetic Rubber Film Available 
From Goodyear 


Filmed inside one of the nation’s newest 
plants for making synthetic rubber, the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has com- 
pleted a motion picture which is believed to 
be one of the most accurate and, at the same 
time, most easily understood motion pictures 
on this vital war material. The picture was 
produced by Goodyear in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

One version of the film was made for release 
through the Bureau of Mines film library in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the other for release 
through Goodycar’s motion picture depart- 
ment in Akron, Ohio. In addition, Goodyear 
announced, copies of the film for public or 
private showings are available through all the 
company’s branch offices and through all its 
Mechanical Goods field representatives. 

The film stresses that, before the war, 
Americans were using more rubber than all 
the rest of the world combined. This is tied 
closely to the film’s theme of an American 
industrial miracle which saw all the nation’s 
lost natural rubber sources replaced in a scant 
two years with facilities for making synthetic 
rubber. One point made clear in the film is 
the fact that milkweed, goldenrod, cryptos- 
tegia, guayule and similar plants are not 
sources of synthetic rubber. Rather, they are 
sources of natural rubber but the quantity 
of latex in such plants is so small and so 
difficult to extract that they may never be- 
come important factors. 


Briggs Clarifier Gets Star 


The Briggs Clarifier Co., Washington, D. C., 
designers and manufacturers of oil filtration 
equipment, recently earned the right to add a 
star to the Army-Navy “E” pennant which 
was awarded the company last September. 
The star award was presented the company 
for even more outstanding production effi- 
ciency for a period of six months since award 
of the pennant. In accordance with the desire 
of the Navy Department, no special award 
ceremony was held beyond a simple announce- 
ment, since this would have interrupted pro- 
duction for at least half a day. 


Electronic Robots Read Wind 
Tunnel Test Instruments 


Electronic robots that read instruments 
more accurately than a man, and automati- 
cally print their readings on a strip of paper 
are used to measure with high precision the 
speed of motors used in airplane wind tunnel 
tests, according to Everett S. Lee, engineer 
in charge of the general engineering labora- 
tory of the General Electric Co. Much in- 
formation about the behavior of newly de- 
signed airplanes is obtained by testing models 
in a wind tunnel, he explained. These models 
are powered with small electric motors, cor- 
responding to the gasoline engines of full- 
sized planes. In order that information about 
the performance of these motors may be ex- 
tended accurately to the big airplanes, data 
about their operation must be determined 
with great precision. Mr. Lee explained that 
the mechanisms may be adjusted so that they 
give the equivalent of readings on a scale 
more than eight feet long. 

The indications picked up by electron tubes, 
Mr. Lee said, cause the rotation of a tiny 
thyratron-controlled motor, which in turn 
drives wheels carrying type for numbers. 
When the operator wants to take a reading 
he presses a button, and the type wheels print 
their setting at that moment. 

Mr. Lee told the electrical engineers that 
these elctron tubes, especially the phototubes 
which are sensitive to light, perform many 
other tasks far beyond the powers of the 
human eye. For example, they may look at 
the end of a spinning shaft, and record the 
number of revolutions per minute up to 100,- 
000 rpm or 200,000 rpm, as such speeds be- 
come available. 
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| GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP | 
| Serutng Tuduttry over 50 Years 


Peak Production at Low Cost 
Manufacturers of Limestone Pulverizers, 
Gravel or Rock Crushing and Screen- 
ing Plants, Conveying and Screening 
Equipment. 





Heavy Duty 
Jaw Crushers 


















Write for 
Data and 
Illustrated 
Bulletins 
about our 
Lifetime 
Crushing 
Equipment 




















150 to 200 tons Per 
Hr. Crushing Steam 
Shovel Rock to 5" 
and 6° minus. 










CRUSHER ad PULVERIZER CO. 


2915-17 North Market St., ST. LOUIS (6), MO. 





McLANAHAN 


EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS | 


Single and double roll and jaw crush- 
ers, hammer mills, super dry pans— 
steel log washers and scrubbers, sand 
drags, revolving and vibrating screens, 
elevators, corveyors, dryers, jigs, 
hoists. 








SCREENS 


Complete portable, semi- 
portable and _ stationary 
crushing, screening and 
washing plants for different 
Capacities of any materials. 


McLanahan & Stone Corp. 


Established 1835 
HOLLIDAYSBURG, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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SCREW MACHINE PARTS 
STEEL - BRASS - STAINLESS- 


STEEL 


May we solve your 


Acrew- nuachine ? 
SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SONS 


MILTON PENNS YLVAN 
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this heavy duty ICE PICK 


-.. one of a fine family of HAND TOOLS 


Members of the Briddell 
family of hand tools 
don’t look much alike, 
but they have one quality 


in common. You guessed 
ICE PICKS~- OYSTER AND CLAM KNIVES - TONGS 
e AND RAKES « CLEAVERS - WRECKING BARS 
‘ AWLS ¢ ANCHORS ¢ GRAPNELS ¢ OTHER ITEMS 


CHAS. D. BRIDDELL, INC. 


it—Briddell qzality. 
Every one’s madeas good 
as we know how, to 
make work easier for the 
folks that use ’em. 


WILL BE AN URGENT 
POSTWAR NEED 


Maybe it is entirely too early to order your postwar 
Water System. Maybe you can't even determine the 
amount of water you may need. But you do know that 
you are going to be pretty "hard boiled" about such 
things as long-life quality—top flight efficiency—and ex- 
tra low operation cost. 


Summing it up, you are going to demand the very 
features that have made Layne Water Systems world fa- 
mous. But you are not going to buy on reputation alone. 
You are going to ask for a lot of bed-rock facts and fig- 
ures. You will want to know exactly what you are getting 
for your dollars. 


Fortunately, you are going to be the very kind of 
prospect that Layne likes to meet—the kind of buyer that 
will understand and fully appreciate the incomparably fine 
features found only in Layne Turbine Pumps and Water 
Systems. You are going to be a dandy postwar customer, 
and like hundreds of other "look before you leap" buyers, 
you are going to be a 100 percent satisfied Layne 
customer. 


For literature and further facts, address Layne & 


, Bowler, Inc., General Offices, Memphis (8), Tenn. 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co., Stuttgart, Ark. * 
Layne-Atlantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * Layne-Central Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. * Layne-Northern Co., Mishawaka, Ind. * Layne-Louisiana 
yell Co., Monroe, La. Layne- 

* Layne-Northwest Co., Milwaukee, 
» Ohio yne-Texas Co., E s 
ton, Texas * Layne-Western Co., Kansas City, Mo. * Layne-Western 
0. of M M lis, Minn. * International Water Supply, 


Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada. 











WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


DEEP WELL PUMPS 
BUILDERS OF WELL WATER SYSTEMS FOR 








CRISFIELD, MARYLAND ¢ Craftsmen in Metal since 1895 


MAY NINETEEN FORTY-FOUR 





EVERY INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL NEED 
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The South’s Chance 


E note that the Alabama legisla- 

ture has recently made an annual 
appropriation to the University of Ala- 
bama of $100,000 for research. Research, 
of course, is what the South needs. 
Abundantly blessed with natural re- 
sources, such as two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s oil and natural gas, 40 per cent of 
its forests, and one-third of its minerals, 
the South is still a poor colonial relation 
of the industrial northeast; its per 
capita income is about half that of the 
rest of the country. 

Why? Because we do not know how to 
turn our raw materials into finished 
products but still, by and large, ship 
them out in their crude form and buy 
them back after manufacture has added 
real value to them. It is through re- 
search that we learn to add value to 
what we have. 

Dr. Herty’s studies of pine trees and 
Dr. Carver’s of peanuts have proved of 
inestimable material value to the South. 
But the door is just opening. The South 
has a virtual monopoly on rosins from 
which plastics are made: forests are 
waiting to be turned into all sorts of 
merchandise, wood as hard as steel and 
fabrics as soft as rayon. 

The South has a marvelous opportunity 
for the greatest social and economic 
progress in the postwar era, as Donald 
M. Nelson, chairman of the WPB, and 
David Lilienthal, chairman of the TVA, 
have recently pointed out. And they are 
in a position to know whereof they speak. 
But this progress will not be inevitable 
and automatic. It depends on the people 
of the South and their qualities of energy, 
learning and wisdom. 

We in the South have learned to our 
sorrow that ignorance and poverty are, 
in Dr. R. D. W. Connor’s phrase, 


“Siamese twins.” Industry and educa- 
tion, prosperity and learning, are 
Siamese twins no less. “Good govern- 


ment, universal education, social justice 
and economic development,” are, as Dr. 
Connor indicates in his study of North 
Carolina’s planning throughout its his- 
tory, the four pillars on which the good 
society must rest. — Greensboro Daily 
News. 


Texas of Tomorrow 


MERICA is moving rapidly into a 
A chemical era whose wonders are 
just beginning to be understood. Even 
educators and men of science until quite 
recently failed to grasp fully the poten- 
tialities of a scientifically-based research 
program which looks upon all plants 
not merely as sources of food and feed 
but as chemical raw materials. It is 
especially important in a time of near 
exhaustion of many of our mineral re- 
sources to be able to fall back upon an 
ever renewable supply of organic syn- 
thetic raw materials which can be grown 
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with the aid of nature from year to year. 
The pattern set by such nations as Ger- 
many, Italy. Russia and others, which 
had to rely largely upon native raw ma- 
terials to meet both agricultural and in- 
dustrial needs, is being vastly enlarged 
in our own land. This new idea is now 
invading the Southwest, a region which 
offers untold possibilities to the daring. 
unprejudiced researcher not hampered 
by outworn traditions and prohibitions. 
A new world is in the making, and 
Texas and the Southwest, through the 
farsighted leadership of SMU and other 
progressive institutions, will play an 
important role in shaping the Texas of 
tomorrow.—Dallas Morning News. 


He Blurred One Blueprint 


HIEF among the planners has been 
C Harry Hopkins who came to a 
post of unique control over the lives of 
American citizens solely by reason of 
his worship of his chief. Mr. Hopkins, 
long ago, presented to the public the 
“blueprint” of America as the New 
Deal intended to make it over. 

In articles published in magazines— 
at a nice profit—he told us that we 
would have to do without domestic 
servants; that we could not take a ride 
or send a telegram or make a long 
distance phone call without proving, to 
the satisfaction of the bureaucrats, that 
it was necessary. He said that the gov- 
ernment— * * * * —“will determine the 
kind of food, clothing, housing, and 
businesses which we shall have, and will 
affect every detail of our daily lives:” 
And even as he prophesied—with inside 
knowledge of * * * * government was 
going to do—so did it come to pass! 


Mr. Hopkins is but one of the plan- 
ners. Others are Rexford Guy Tugwell, 
now a present affliction on the poor 
people of Puerto Rico; Harold Ickes, 
holder of 24 important executive posts 
under the New Deal; Henry Wallace. 
advocate of requiring the American 
people to furnish a quart—or was it just 
a pint?—of milk a day to everybody 
everywhere throughout the world; and a 
multitude of others, great and small. 

As for the plans, there can he no citi- 
zen of the United States who does not 
know at first hand something about some 
of them. Many of the results of the plans 
have been forgotten, but some are worth 
recalling. Do you remember the case of 
the little tailor in New Jersey who was 
sent to jail because he charged 5 cents 
more than the bureaucrats said he could 
for pressing a pair of pants?—Wheeling 
Intelligencer. 


Challenge to the South 


LABAMA is pointing the way to 
Virginia and the other Southern 
States in an important particular. We 
refer to the establishment there of the 
Alabama Research Institute, which is 


setting up technological research fellow- 
ships in the various colleges and at the 
University of Alabama. Furthermore, the 
Legislature has just made the unprece- 
dented annual appropriation to the uni- 
versity of $100,000 for research purposes ! 


Here we have the recognition in one 
Southern Commonwealth, at least, of the 
crying need for a greatly accelerated 
technological and industrial advance, if 
the South is to realize its potentialities 
after this war, and become the prosper- 
ous and economically balanced region 
that it ought to be. Alabama has 
espoused the gospel which has_ been 
preached for years by the Southern As- 
sociation of Science and Industry, and it 


evidently is making remarkable prog- 
ress. 
Dr. Milton H. Fies, of Birmingham, 


president of the association, wrote in the 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorD not long ago: 
“The South has one-third of the minerals 
of the United States, one-fifth of the 
bituminous coal, two-thirds of the oil, 
two-thirds of the natural gas, one-half 
of the marble, 97 per cent of the phos- 
phates, 99 per cent of the sulphur, 40 per 
cent of the forests, over 90 per cent of 
the cotton, 100 per cent of the turpentine 
and rosin, much iron ore and salt which 
is estimated not in tons but in cubic 
miles. Yet the average income of the 
South is low.” 

Instead of allowing the South’s fabu- 
lously rich resources to be exploited by 
other parts of the country, and letting 
the land below the Potomac and the 
Ohio continue to be hardly more than a 
colonial dependency of the North, Dr. 
Fies favors development of our own re- 
sources by our own financiers and tech- 
nicians. This can be done, if we show 
the requisite initiative and the ingenuity, 
but except in Alabama, it would seem 
that these qualities are not anywhere 
manifest.—Richmond Times Dispatch. 


New Patterns For America? 


soldier writes: “What do they 
A mean, fussing around about what 
kind of an America we servicemen want 
when we get home? Do they value 
America as something that can be 
changed with the seasons, the same as 
women’s hats and clothes? 


“We can’t escape the notion here that 
some people back home are trying to 
fashion new patterns for America—run- 
ning around with tape-measures, shears, 
chalk and things, and quarreling among 
themselves as to what style of a tailor- 
made country will please us after the 
war. 


“You tell these self-appointed design- 
ers to let Uncle Sam alone. When we 
get back, we want to see his swallow- 
tail coat still there, and his boot-straps. 
tall hat and everything else that’s 
familiar. His way of dressing has been 


(Continued on page 132) 
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COMPLETE 
SIPPING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


YOUR SHIPMENTS are IMPORTANT 


Whatever their destination... CLEAR 
- EASILY READ...PERMANENT STEN- 
CILLED ADDRESSED SHIPMENTS will 
help to speed and insure their deliv- 
ery on time. Diagraph-Bradley non- 
settling, non-clogging stencil and 
marking inks have been developed 
through 50 years of research to do 
the best job of marking for you. 

DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 

STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
FOR CUTTING LETTERS 
Ve", 34", Ve", 14", 12" and 134” HIGH 
Most export shipments require 14," letters, or larger 


Dr DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 


STENCIL MACHINES 


* DIAGRAPH. BRADLEY STENCIL MACHINE CORPORATION 
NO. 30 DIAGRAPH BRADLEY BUILDING 


ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
| DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2% f 
NGIL MACHINES, 














POWER PLANTS---WATER WORKS 





Contractors 


BURFORD, HALL & SMITH 
140 Edgewood Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


GALVANIZING 


Have it done by Philadelphia’s OLDEST, 
the Country’s LARGEST 
—HOT DIP JOB GALVANIZER— 
Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 








TRUCTURAL f, UILDINGS 
TEEL oY DD and BRIDGES 


Capacity 1000 Tome per Month. 3000 Tons in Stecs 
Carolina Steel and Iron Company 


The Largest Steel Fabricators is the Carolinas 
Greensboro North Carotias 
$. C. Rep. Edward McCrady, 307 Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 











Pumps— Deep-Well Plunger and 
4 Turbine 
Strainers— and other well supplies 
WATER PRESSURE SYSTEMS 


A. D. COOK, Ince. 


Lawrenceburg, Indiana 























"A Fitting Grating For Every Purpose” 


Press-Locked 





Safe — ieee — Ventilating — Lasting — Strong — Clean — Comfortable — Admits Light — Tractive — Smooth 


Easy to Place — Fit Guaranteed. 


IRVING SUBWAY GRATING cO., INC. 


MAIN OFFICE AND PL 
5031 27 ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, 4 NEW YORK 


— ESTABLISHED 1902 — 


WESTERN DIVISION 
FY. OF PARK AVE., EMERYVILLE, 8 CALIFORNIA 









































































































































TRADE LITERATURE 
And Related Publications 


WELDING EQUIPMENT— 

Victor Equipment Co., 844-54 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, Calif., manufacturers of weld- 
ing equipment, have issued an attractive, il- 
lustrated bookiet, “More About Victor.” 


MODEL D TOURNAPUL— 

A prime mover, small enough to be stowed 
in a transport plane, but powerful enough 
for civilian construction, is described in de- 
tail in a brochure available from R. G. Tour- 
neau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


WATER DEGASIFICATION— 

“The Degasification of Water,”’ new bul- 
letin by Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia 32, 
Pa., will be useful to those industries in 
which the removal of gases from either hot 
or cold water is important. 


COMPRESSOR CATALOG— 

The new Schramm catalog, No. 4215, illus- 
trates in detail the company’s No. 60 t 
compressor in various mountings for con- 
struction, engineering, railroads and small 
industrial installations. Address Schramm, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa. 


Z-METAL CHAIN BELTS— 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has is- 
sued a new catalog of REX Z-Metal chain 
belts for drive and conveyor service in many 
industries. Z-Metal is a ductile ferrous cast 
metal, said to be 30 per cent stronger than 
good malleable iron. The company will mail 
the bulletin on request. 


CAR PULLERS— 

Bulletin 774 of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus 16, Ohio, is available to those 
needing all-purpose pullers for car spotting, 
docking barges, handling moving operations 
in lumber yards, foundries, steel mills, etc. 


MEASUREMENT OF MICRO INCH— 

“How to Measure in Micro Inches” is a 20- 
page booklet issued by Continental Ma- 
chines, Inc., 1301 Washington Ave.,_ S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Amply illustrated, the 
booklet describes a number of new gaging 
instruments for high degrees of accuracy in 
maintaining close dimensions in fabrication 
and manufacture. 





RAILROAD INCOME TRENDS 


By 
John J. Pelley 


President 
American Association of Railroads 


D ESPITE the downward trend in rail- 
road net earnings which started 
nearly a year ago and still continues, the 
railroads of the United States will not 
oppose the extension for a further period 
of six months of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order suspending the in- 
creased freight rates which were in effect 
in 1942. 

Because of increases in wage rates and 
in the prices of materials and supplies, 
operating expenses of the railroads in 
1944 are running some 535 million dollars 
a year higher than in 1943. Of this in- 
crease, approximately 135 million dollars 
is due to increased prices and 400 million 
dollars to higher wages and payroll taxes. 
AS a result of these rising operating ex- 
penses, together with higher tax rates, 
railroad net earnings began to decline in 


after the increased 
and have been 


June, 1943, shortly 
rates were suspended, 
going down ever since. 

In their return to the Commission’s or- 
der to show cause why the suspension 
should not be extended for the remainder 
of this year, the railroads point out that 
constantly inereasing operating  ex- 
penses and declining net income may 
make it necessary for them to apply for 
an ine ig in general rate levels prior to 
January 1, 1945, 

In ities to the uncertainties as to 
trends of traffic and expenses, the rail- 
roads have to consider also the special 
uncertainties as to the future level of 
rates on the vast government traffic on 
which reduced charges are now made on 
account of land grants. Action of Con- 
gress on the Boren bill to terminate these 
deductions, the passage of which was 
recommended last week by the Interstate 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives, will materially affect 
future decisions as to the general level of 
rates necessary to maintain efficient and 
adequate railroad service. 
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Class I Railroad Income 


$53,100,000 During March 


LASS I railroads of the United States 

in March, 1944, had an estimated 
net income, after interest and rentals, of 
$53,100,000 compared with $84,651,085 in 
March, 19438, according to reports filed by 
the carriers with the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads and recently made public. Class 
I railroads in March, 1944, had a net rail- 
way operating income, before interest and 
rentals, of $92,508,963 compared with a 


net railway operating income of $129,652,- 
003 in March, 1943. 


Operating revenues for the month of 

compared 
1943, while 
operating expenses totaled $527,433,356 
compared with $449,410,669 in the same 


March totaled $797,029,214 
with $756,195,714 in March, 


month of 1943. 

Class I railroads in 
months of this vea 
operating income, before interest 
rentals, of $262,610,155 compared with 
$341,145,341 in the same period of 1948. 

Class I railroads in 


corresponding period of 1943. 
In the twelve months ended March 30. 


1944, the rate of return on property in- 


vestment average 4.75 per cent compared 
with a rate of return of 6.02 per cent for 
the twelve months ended March 30, 1945. 

The earnings reported above as _ net 


railway operating income, represent the 


amount left after the payment of operat- 
ing expenses and taxes, but before in- 
terest, rentals and other fixed charges 
are paid. Property investment is the 
(Continued on page 157) 





Allis Chalmers Names Three 


New Vice-Presidents 


W. A. Roberts, William C. Johnson and 
James M. White have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Roberts has been actively connected 
with the Allis-Chalmers tractor division for 
20 years. He started as a blockman in the 
Wichita, Kans., branch and advanced through 
various positions to that of general sales 
manager of the tractor division, becoming 
manager of that division in 1941, a title he 
retains with his promotion to vice-president. 

Mr. Johnson a native of Birmingham, Ala., 
joined Allis-Chalmers in 1924 as a field en- 
gineer in their mining and cement making 
machinery divisions. He entered the sales de- 
partment in 1929 at the company’s Atlanta 
office, and in 1937 became manager of the 
Knoxville district office. Later he was brought 
to Milwaukee and placed in charge of sales 
for the crushing and cement machinery de- 
partment, and in 1942 was appointed general 
sales manager of the general machinery divi- 
sion. As vice-president he will continue in 
charge of sales of all products excepting those 
of the Tractor Division. 

Mr. White, also an Alabaman, joined the 
Company’s manufacturing department in 
1929. Later he successively served as acting 
works manager at the La Crosse plant and 
works manager at the La Porte Plant. In 
1941 he was appointed general works man- 
ager in charge of manufacturing. As vice- 
president, he will direct the company’s man- 
ufacturing activities of all plants. 
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the first three 
r had a net railway 
and 


the first three 
months of 1944, had an estimated net in- 
come, after interest and rentals, of $146,- 
500,000 compared with $209,449,720 in the 
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/"RATIONED” for 


‘WISCONSIN 
ENGINES 


The amount of air required for cooling 
the lower half of an engine cylinder won't 
do for the “business end", where the 
highly compressed fuel charge explodes. 





With a continuous, large-volume air-flow 
to draw from, Wisconsin engineers have 
long since figured out just how much air 
to ration to each section of the engine, 
for most efficient cooling. 

This is important in relation to the satis- 
factory performance of your power-oper- 
ated equipment. 


HVISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation 
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FLEXIBLE SHAFT 
and 


MACHINES 


One Hundred Twenty-five Types and Sizes 


Ye TO 3H. P. 
ON TO VICTORY 


Yoke 


Mg 
ree Speeds 
Up to 1% HP 


SEND FOR Swivel 






CATALOG Typee—% to 1% HP. 
High Speed 4 
Steel 


Rotary 
Files 
and 

Ground 

Cutters 





Our thirty-ninth year in this 
industry. 


The Largest Exclusive Flexible 
Shaft Equipment Manufacturers. 
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QUALITY MACHINES ONLY 


N. A. STRAND & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ZONE 40 5001 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 
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Getting fresh meats and vegetables to fighting men in a 
hurry is one of the Army’s toughest tasks. At times it’s a 
headache. But the supply job is made easier by modern 
trailers like this refrigerated unit. 

Food taken on long hauls is protected by sub-freezing 
temperatures in heavily insulated trailer bodies. ARMcO 
Galvanized PAINTGRIP sheets cover the top and sides of 
this refrigerator on wheels. 

ARMCO PAINTGRIP is used because this zinc-coated metal 
takes and preserves paint. Since any color combination 
may be used, PAINTGRIP sheets can be camouflaged effec- 
tively. Paint goes on fast because no Pre-treatment is 
needed. The Bonderized film insulates paint from the zinc, 
greatly retarding peeling and flaking. It is not affected by 
weather, or dampness inside the trailer. 

* Consider this paint-grip- 
ping galvanized metal for 
your war jobs. And remem- 
ber it when you plan the new 
products you will make when 
peace comes. For more infor- 
mation write The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 1091 
Curtis St., Middletown, O. 


EXPORT: THEARMCOINTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


























































































Maritime Awards in the South 


Eleven southern shipyards and other 
enterprises received special recognition 
from the Maritime Commission in the 
month of April, some of them receiving 





more than one award. All of them have 
previously received the coveted “M” pen- 
nant for outstanding performance on war 
contracts. 

Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, 
Baltimore, Md., now flies the 


Inc., 
Gold- 








Gary-Riveted Grating 





Square edge bars for safe footing. 
Hexagonal cross bars for neat appearance. 


Send for attractive paper-weight sample, which is yours for the asking. 
Catalogues upon request. 


STANDARD STEEL SPRING CO., 2700 E. Sth Street, GARY, INDIANA 


GARY 


WELDED 
GRATING 


33 Gary Stair Treads 











Wire of a thousand uses. 


Drawn under 


strict laboratory control all the way from 
original steel to finished product. When 
you specify Johnson XLO Music Wire you 
are certain of a high quality product in 


every respect. 


Note coil spring that comes to you on every 


coil of wire. 


Stock sizes .003" to .200" dia. 
In coils or packages. 


WORCESTER I, MASSACHUSETTS 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE CO.INC. 


ATLANTA AKRON 
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Wreathed Merit Eagle Pennant, while 
the Merit Eagle Pennant was given to 
the Houston Shipbuilding Corp., Hous- 
ton, Tex. A. P. Green Fire Brick Co., 
Mexico, Mo., and Enterprise Wheel and 
Car Corp., Bristol, Va.-Tenn., both re- 
ceived third star awards, while J. A, 
Jones Construction Co., Inc., Brunswick, 
Ga., took second and third star awards. 


Second star awards went to Pennsyl- 
vania Shipyards, Inc., Beaumont, Tex., 
Beaumont Iron Works, Beaumont, Tex., 
and Goldens’ Foundry and Machine 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co., Ine, Panama City, Fla., 
received double honors with first and sec- 
ond star awards, and the Baltimore Cop- 
per Paint Co., Baltimore, received the 
first star award. 


Southern Editors Speak 
(Continued from page 128) 


all right for a long time. It’s what we’re 
fighting to keep all right for a long time 
to come. Leave him be. Just have him 
there to say ‘Hello’ when we return— 
dressed the way we know him. 

“It’s swell that our first few months 
in civvies are getting some forethought 
instead of the hindthought—or no 
thought—of the last time. 

“When that period is over all that we 
want is to be free to work at what we 
can do best—with an employer who is 
free to expand—all of us managed by 
someone who know how to weld us into 
a going business to the end that our 
work and risk, in a fair, open market, 
will bring reasonable returns that we’ll 
be free to use for building family and 
country into a still wondrous 
future.” 

Doesn’t it make sense? — Bluefield 
Daily Telegraph. 


more 


Coast Line to Build Cars 


Construction of 1,100 all-steel box cars 
for the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
starts this month at the Bessemer, Ala. 
plant of the Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., according to a recent 
announcement by F. O. Reemer, vice 
president of Pullman. The order was 
placed more than two years ago, but only 
recently was approved by the War Pro- 
duction Board. The amount of the con- 
tract was not announced officially, how- 
ever it is understood to be approximately 
$3,000,000. 

Pullman is rapidly gathering materials 
to build the cars and expects to shortly 
reach a construction rate of about 20 
ears daily. Each car will be 40.5 feet in 
length, having a 50-ton capacity. Al- 
though purchase of steel for the cars is 
a matter of WPB allocation, it is ex- 
pected that most of it will come from 
the Birmingham area. 
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The KLINE IRON 
and Metal Co. 


Designers — Fabricators 
and Erectors 
Steel for Buildings and Bridges 


Now engaged 100% in Fabri- 
cating for U. S. Navy D-E 
Vessels and Landing Craft. 








® Ball bearing steel 5th wheel 

© Steel angle 5th wheel supports 

© Safety tongue will not drop 

® Deck: Smooth seasoned 1" hardwood 
© Superstructures removable or locked 





























The series 2400 Thomas wagon truck, pictured 
above with type E superstructure. Corner pockets 
for steel tube stakes are standard. They serve 
as an interlocking device to assure lasting rigid- 
ity and strength. Series 2400 is made in 10 
platform sizes and 10 capacities. Catalog No. 43 
gives full description. 



































Write for new Catalog No. 43 
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THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 
444 MISSISSIPPI RIVER, KEOKUK, IOWA 
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7 NATIONAL HOTELS sg 


BUY U S$ WAR BONDS AND StamPs 











Ornamental and Industrial 
0%0% PERFORATED 
m4 4 4 We METALS for 
DI XD 


immediate shipment. 
Send for Our Catalogue. 
Manhattan Perforated Metal Co., Inc., 43-17 37th St., L. I. City, N. Y. 











CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS-VEGETABLES-FISH Etc. 


DEHYDRATING FOQUIOMENT 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC BALTIMORE,MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 








While cosmopolitan in its general ap- 
peal, and modern up to this moment 
in its equipment, there is a peculiar 
flavor of The Old South here which 
Southerners are quick to note and 
appreciate. They feel at home and FY 
come back to us again and again. 


Rates $3.00 per day and up. Every 
room with bath or shower. 


| Centrally located. 





a - | 


The | ‘Southern Hotel 


LTIMORE 























@ Wheels: Molded-on rubber or semi-steel 
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The Jacksonville Chamber of 
Commerce had all the data on its 
manufacturing potentialities but de- 
sired facts about the backlog of de- 
mand for various goods and ser- 
vices, To obtain this a “V-Day Work- 
pile” sheet was mailed to Jackson- 
ville firms. At the same time an Em- 
ployers Check Sheet was enclosed 
so that an estimate could be made of 
Jacksonville’s post-war employ- 
ment picture. 

An appraisal of Jacksonville’s 
needs based on the returned ques- 
tionnaires might be of interest. Re- 
member that these figures are what 
Jacksonville firms need immedi- 
ately, and therefore will buy at the 
earliest opportunity : 


New buildings and ad- 


ditions to old ..... $11,074,000 
New machinery ...... 2,075,000 

Transportation equip- 
BENG Ses esse ees ss 2,110,000 

Services (painters, 

electricians, 
carpenters, etc.)... 1,651,200 
Office equipment ..... 361,000 
Air conditioning ..... 255,000 
Miscellaneous ....... 3,405,000 
$20,931,200 


These figures indicate that Jack- 
sonville will do its full share to 
bridge the reconversion chasm. 

But what about employment? It 
is estimated that 20,000 persons will 
want jobs in Jacksonville after the 
war. Will there be enough jobs 
available? The returned “Employ- 
ers Check Sheets” furnish a guide 
for optimism. Sixty per cent of the 
employers state that they expect to 
have more people on their payrolls 
after the war than they had before 
the war; 26% say just as many em- 
ployees ; and 14% say they will have 
less employees. 

Nor has the Chamber of Com- 
merce rested here. It is determined 
to exploit all possible avenues to 
insure that Jacksonville remains a 
prosperous city in which to live and 
to work. Accordingly, various post- 
war planning divisions have been 
formed within the Industrial De- 
partment. These divisions are 
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Jacksonville’s Post-War Plan 


manned by far-sighted, aggressive 
local business men. The Established 
Industries Division is composed of 
several committees, each represent- 
ing a definite type of local manu- 
facturing — shipyards committee, 
electric industries committee, ete. 
These men meet to discuss their 
common problems to the benefit of 
all. Some studies now before them 
are: 

1.) How may present markets be 
increased ? 

2.) What problems must we face 
on return to peace? 

3.) What new products can be 
manufactured for local markets? 

4.) What products shipped into 
Jacksonville can be manufactured 
here? 

The function of the Vew Indus- 
tries Division is to investigate the 
economic feasibility of locating cer- 
tain new industries in Jacksonville. 
To aid in this study the following 
summary of plant location con. 
siderations is used as a guide: 

1.) Availability of necessary raw 
materials. 

2.) Nearness to market. 

3.) Competition. 

4.) Labor supply and labor prob- 
lems, 

».) Water, 
quirements. 
6.) Local and state taxation. 
7.) Transportation facilities. 

8.) Nearness of related indus- 
tries. 

9.) Climatic factors. 

10.) Long term growth, or de- 
cline, picture of community. 

Thus far this division has un- 
earthed a number of prospects, sev- 
eral of whom have evidenced definite 
interest in locating a plant in Jack- 
sonville in the post-war period. 

Since Jacksonville sits athwart 
the highway to Latin-America, a 
Foreign Trade Division has been or- 
ganized to help develop our foreign 
trade. Committees have studied as- 
signed countries and have written 
hundreds of letters, in Spanish, to 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade As- 
sociations and private firms in Cen- 
tral and South America. The ap- 
proach has been from a “You” atti- 
tude. “What have you to sell?” 
“What do you want to buy?” “How 


power and fuel re- 


do you want it handled here?” Cur- 
rently answers from practically all 
the Latin-American countries have 
been received. Information on what 
they want to sell and to buy is in our 
files. Contacts have been made 
through which we can move fast 
when the need arises. One manu- 
facturer from Monterrey, Mexico, 
traveled here to talk with us. Re- 
cently we received a letter from an 
importer in Peru who said he would 
visit us in May. 

Since this exchange of goods with 
Latin-Americans will be effected by 
steamship and by aeroplane, we 
must provide adequate shipping and 
aviation facilities. The Aviation 
Committee has already done a tre- 
mendous amount of spadework in 
this direction. It cooperated with 
the City Commission to have an 
aviation survey made by an aero- 
nautical consultant and is now 
studying this report to determine 
the best procedure in order to enact 
proposed recommendations. It pre- 
pared a brief for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority on the “Great Lakes 
to Florida Case.” It has conferred 
with representatives of the eighteen 
airlines which have filed applica- 
tions to fly to Jacksonville. 


The River and Harbor Division 
has been just as active. 

With rail, highway, steamship 
and aviation lines all converging in 
Jacksonville, it is logical for the 
city to be a leading distribution cen- 
ter in the Southeast. There are sev- 
eral hundred distributors already 
located here but the Wholesale Dis- 
tribution Division is presently com- 
piling a list of all distributors and 
wholesalers in order to determine if 
there are any gaps which should be 
filled. 

No economy is complete without 
the inclusion of agriculture and of 
research. Accordingly, divisions in 
these two fields have been organized 
and are hard at work. A project cur- 
rently sponsored by the Agriculture 
Division is the planting of various 
types of soy beans to determine 
those types which can be grown com- 
mercially here. The Research Divi- 
sion in conjunction with the Chemi- 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Soulheru Ice Company 
Charleston, South Carclina 


Summerville Ice and Fuel Plant—Summerville, S. C. 


Hygeia Ice and Fuel Plant—Spartanburg, S. C. 


Greenville Ice and Fuel Plant—Greenville, S. C. 


Columbia Ice and Fuel Plant—Columbia, S. C. 


Easley Ice and Fuel Plant—Easley, S. C. 











A? Years of Service 


to Southern Agriculture 


Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co. 


Established 1902 


HARTSVILLE, S. C. 





Breeders of Superior Varieties of 


COTTON WHEAT 





CORN RYE 
: | OATS TOBACCO 
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Air Power Tools 


apace eg one of our powerful 
bombers sometime—if you can 
get that close to one—and notice 
the rivets. You may wonder how 
they can possibly get them all 
headed on thousands of these air 
giants every month. They do this, 
however, and if more planes are 
needed, over and above what we are 
now producing, that can be handled, 
too. 

The riveting job on modern air- 
craft not only calls for speed but it 
is also a production operation re- 
quiring the utmost of specialized 
skill and tools. The rivets are small, 
the foundation is not always as solid 
as a steel bridge-girder, and the sur- 
face of heads must not contribute 
materially to wind resistance when 
the craft is in flight. 

To accomplish the desired re- 
sults, the riveting hammer must 
have two qualifications: it must hit 
hard and fast and it must be small 
and light. The light weight and 
small size are both necessary if war- 
time manpower and womanpower 
are utilized to the fullest extent and 
with maximum efficiencies. Many 
hundreds of women, normally be- 
low the standards of strength and 
durability of the average man, are 
successfully handling the important 
riveting operations on _ aircraft. 
chiefly by virtue of the light weight 
of the riveting hammer. 
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In addition to the light weight 
and portability, the riveting ham- 
mer must accommodate itself to 
small spaces, difficult angles and 
continue under such conditions to 
give high performance. 

Compressed air operated riveting 
hammers offer the qualities neces- 
sary and are today employed by the 
thousands on every type of plane 
being made. Moreover, the skillful 
handling of riveting operations is 
today in the hands of those who 
would not be able to operate a 
heavier and larger tool. Plane pro- 
duction has thus maintained its 
tremendous increase with no bot- 
tleneck developing in this time and 
labor consuming stage of construc- 
tion. 

In weight, the compressed air 
riveting hammers used on aircraft, 
range from a fraction over two 
pounds to four pounds. Naturally, 
no one weight or type of air riveter 
will serve all the riveting opera- 
tions on a plane. The size of the 
rivet, the material and its relative 
hardness are among the determining 
factors which tell what size ham- 
mer and at what speed it should be 
operated. 

The term “fast hitting” as used 
in connection with light com- 
pressed air riveting hammers, is 
relative. What might be fast for one 
might be relatively slow for another. 
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However, the air riveter is especially 
adaptable to these variations. Gen- 
erally speaking, riveters ranging up 
to 2,500 blows per minute are termed 
“slow hitters,” while 2,500 to 5,000 
blows per minute could be con- 
sidered in the fast hitting category. 

The obvious flexibility of com- 
pressed air riveting hammers is a 
determining factor in their selection 
for aircraft construction. In addi- 
tion to their adaptability to the 
many and various operations inside 
and outside of the plane, they are 
simple to operate and easy to 
handle. Moreover, the power for 
these air tools is derived from plant 
facilities which must be there for 
other operations. Thus, the large 
seale production justifies their use 
from the standpoint of economy, 
since a compressor plant is vital to 
the efficient operation of other pro- 
duction steps. Grinders, reamers, 
hoists, paint spray guns, air chucks, 
chippers and power brushes — 
these and other tools, more suited 
to compressed air power, make com- 
pressed air a necessary part of pro- 
duction and reduce overall unit 
power costs as the consumption in- 
creases through their use. 

Every major aircraft maintenance 
field is equipped with compressed 
air. Even at advanced repair bases 
in Europe and in the Pacific, com- 
pressors are standard: equipment, 
and the air powered tools are here 
doing the same efficient job that they 
are doing on the aircraft produc- 
tion line. 

With hundreds of thousands of 
small rivets on every fighting plane; 
with production close to a hundred 
thousand planes per year; with the 
lightweight compressed air ham- 
mer hitting a hundred or so blows 
on each rivet head—i+ looks like a 
big job. It is. 





High Frequency Radio Subject 
of Baltimore & Ohio Studies 


High frequency radio similar to that 
used in certain aircraft is being studied 
by engineers of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad in collaboration with the radio 
division of Bendix Aviation Corp. The 
B. & O. will build five radio transmission 
stations for its route between Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh. Four of these will be 
mobile and about the size of a household 
floor model set. The experiments, accord- 
ing to A. S. Hunt, general superintendent 
of communications, are being made to de- 
termine the best type of radio equipment 
applicable to railroad operations. 
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Santee River Red Cypress 


THERE ISN'T ANY FINER! 


Dimension Cypress and Pine a specialty 
from our timber reserves of some 


80.000.000 feet. 


DORLENSON LUMBER CO. 


ANDREWS, S. C. 


Mill and Shipping Point DORLEN, S. C., 
on the S. A. L. Ry. 














her Co- 
“rll Hill Cypre 


HOLLY HILL, S. C. 


SOUTHERN PINE 
RED CYPRESS 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Planer, Resaw and Dry Kilns at All Plants 
Dowicide Dipped — 
Capacity 150,000 Feet Daily 


MILLS: 


DENMARK, S. C. 
KINGVILLE, S. C., FOUR HOLES, S. C. 
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Established 1898 


Corumbia Lumber 
g 


MANUFACTURING. Co. 


w 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL MILLWORK 
and 
LUMBER 


Distributors of 


STOCK WOODWORK 
and 
BUILDING MATERIALS 


Ww 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 


WAR BUSINESS NOW 
YOUR BUSINESS LATER 


(WE HOPE) 
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He'll Eat His Spinach and Like It 
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Copyright, 1944, New York Tribune Inc. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of New York Herald Tribune 


Charleston & Western Carolina 
a South Carolina Railroad 


(Continued from page 105) 


Coastal Southeast and of Florida to 
the people of the great consuming 
centers. 

Although 40 per cent of its traffic 
is coal, it is on the fruit and vege- 
table trains that the traffic really 
rolls at speed that is breathtaking. A 
trainload of “freezers” from the 
Coast Line at Yemassee, 8. C., speeds 
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without interruption except for re- 
icing and train service to Spartan- 
burg, where another Coast Line fam- 
ily line, the Clinchfield, hauls it on 
en route to the populous regions of 
the Mid-West. 

The rich agricultural section of 
the road embraces the vegetable re- 
gion of the Coastal plain in Beau- 
fort, S. C., where hundreds of cars of 
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lettuce, potatoes and other crops 
originate yearly. <A little further up 
is the Allendale-Hampton, S. C., sec- 
tion, one of the watermelon centers 
of the United States. Throughout 
the next 100 miles there is a vast 
cotton and livestock belt, while near 
the Western terminus of the C. & W. 
C., Spartanburg, S. C., a new peach 
belt is coming to the front so fast 
that the 15 or 20 cars handled a few 
years ago have now grown to 600-odd 
cars a season. 


The story of the industries on the 
C. & W. C. is the story of the diversi- 
fied manufacture in the South. At 
Hampton, 8S. C., the Plywood Plas- 
tic Corporation’s vast new plant is 
one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. In Augusta, Ga., every tex- 
tile mill—the King, the two mills of 
the Graniteville Company (Enter- 
prise and Sibley), the Riverside and 
the Blanche, are on its tracks. One 
of the largest raw lumber plants 
in this section is at McCormick, S. 
C., owned by the Dorn Brothers, and 
the textile mills at Iva, S. C., the 
Orr, Gluck and Anderson Mills at 
Anderson, S. C., the Grendel Mills 
at Greenwood, the Laurens and 
Watts Mills at Laurens, Woodside 
Mills at Fountain Inn and Simpson- 
ville, S. C., and the Camperdown 
Mills in Greenville, S. C., are on its 
line. The Camperdown is unusual 
in that it is the only mill in the city 
limits of Greenville and one of the 
oldest mills in the South. Along the 
line from Laurens to Spartanburg 
are the Riverdale Mills at Enoree, 
the Mills Mill No. 2 and the Brandon 
Mills at Woodruff, and the Arkright 
Mills at Spartanburg. 


One of the more interesting instal- 
lations is the hydro-electric plant at 
Buzzard’s Roost on the Saluda 
River, near Greenwood, S. C.; and a 
remarkable industry is the Laurens 
Glass Works, makers of bottles and 
other glass products. Every pound 
of the silica, soda and other raw ma- 
terials must be shipped in to Lau- 
rens for this plant—yet it competes 
and prospers, so fine is its machin- 
ery and so skilled its management 
and workmen. Six cars of raw ma- 
terials go in for each car of finished 
products that go out. At Augusta, 
Ga., it serves the largest brick 
plants in the Southeast, those of 
Merry Brothers. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia 


Established 1801 


The University of South Carolina 
combines the soundness of the tradi- 
tional liberal arts institution with the 
varied opportunities of a modern, pro- 
gressive university. More than 400 
courses are offered in 23 schools and 
departments. 


Normal peacetime enrollment is 2,100 
men and women. Today the University 
is training 1,000 civilian students and 
1,200 Naval trainees. Facilities are util- 
ized as fully as possible to further the 
war effort, but service to civilian stu- 
dents remains unimpaired. 


One of the Southi Most Distinguished Institutions 














WINTHROP 


|} SUMMER SCHOOL .- - - June 5 to August 18 


: Courses for teachers carrying college credit run for three, six, or eleven weeks. 

| Graduate credit will be offered men and women. 

| Acceleration. Students in good standing can save almost a full semester by attending an 
eleven-weeks' summer session. 


Courses for high school graduates. Many regular courses are offered for beginning freshmen. 
Courses for other undergraduates. Courses are Offered in almost every department. 





: a Features 
Matriculation fee... .$ 5.00 
Tuition (per semester |. Demonstration school for teachers. 
hour) .......... _ 4.00 2. Music—Master classes and undergraduate work. 
Room and Board: 
Full session ...... 85.00 3. Three-week workshop course—June 12 to 30. 
Six weeks... 45.00 ' 
| or 25.00 4. Professional Institute for Teachers. 
Excellent Board — Cool 5. Excellent recreational program; use of all college 
Comfortable Rooms equipment and buildings. 


Wi! N T H R O P C O L L E G E ROCK HILL, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MOWAT G. FRASER, Acting President and Director of the Summer School 
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South’s Construction Rises 


(Continued from page 104) 


Distillery, let a construction contract. 

O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Inc., Winches- 
ter, Va., executed a contract with the De- 
fense Plant Corporation for additional 
equipment to cost $250,000. Much of the 
country’s $750,000,000 synthetic rubber 
plant construction was in the South, with 
most of the section’s share concentrated 
in the southwestern states of Texas and 
Louisiana. The new rubber-from-alcohol 
plants are situated in Kentucky and 
West Virginia. 

Restrictions on railroad operating 
construction such as tunnels, overpasses, 
underpasses and bridges not exceeding 
$2,500 in cost were lifted by a War Pro- 
duction Board order last month. The ac- 
tion, as explained by the authorities was 
to relieve the railroads from the much 
disputed Order L-41. Several railroad 
improvements were noted during the 
month. Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
let the contract for a de-icing shed at 
Montgomery, Ala. Texas & Pacific Rail- 
road made the award for a new shop at 
Marshall, Texas. 

One of the important developments 
from a post-war angle was the announce- 
ment that Monsanto Chemical Co. will 
make an expenditure of $40,000,000 after 
the war for new plant construction. The 
Alexander Motor Co., Dallas, Texas, re- 
vealed its post-war plan to erect a $500,- 
000 automobile sales and service building. 

The lumber industry was active in sev- 


eral instances. Wiles-Chapman Lumber 
Co. and Gravios Planing Mill Co., both 
of St. Louis, made moves in this direc- 
tion. 

Rural electrification work showed an 
upward trend. Awards for such work 
totaled $12,000, but funds were announced 
as being available for projects in Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Missouri and Okla- 
homa. 

In the private power field, Georgia 
Power Co., Atlanta, prepared to go ahead 
with initial construction on the $4,000,- 
000 addition that will raise capacity of 
Plant Atkinson, at Bolton, Ga., to 300,000 
horsepower, Arkansas Power and Light 
Co. during the month obtained the state 
permission to construct a 100-kilovolt 
transmission line. 

Shipyards in Florida, Louisiana and 
Maryland were mentioned in the month’s 
construction news. These were Merrill- 
Stevens Dry Dock & Repair Co., which 
plans a pier extension; Delta Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Inc., which awarded the contract 
for new buildings, and Bethlehem-Fair- 
field Shipyard, Inc., the owner of a new 
headhouse addition. 


N. and W. Wins Safety Award 

The Norfolk and Western Railway 
Company has been designated winner by 
the National Safety Council in the 1943 
Railroad Employees National Safety 
Contest for Class I standard railroads 
which operated more than 50,000,000 em- 


ployee man-hours during 1943. The N. & 
W.’s winning casualty rate was 4.88 per 
million man-hours worked. The N. & W. 
also won first place in 1941, when its em- 
ployees made the best safety record 
among railroads which operated from 
20,000,000 to 50,000,000 employee man- 
hours. Systematic accident prevention 
and safety education on the railway dur- 
ing the past 32 years have improved em- 
ployee safety by 90 per cent, and have 
prevented accidents to many thousands 
of employees, according to N. & W. of- 
ficials. 

The Norfolk and Western is a three- 
time winner of the coveted Harriman 
Memorial Gold Medal for the outstand- 
ing safety record among Class I railroads 
of the United States. The railway won 
this medal for its safety records in 1926. 
1938 and 1940. In addition, the Scioto 
Division of the N. & W. won the Harri- 
man silver medal for the best division 
safety record in 1915. S. F. Small, vice 
president-assistant to president, Norfolk 
and Western, and D. W. Naff, N. & W. 
superintendent of safety, and officials of 
other winning railroads in various con- 
test groups, received the awards for their 
safety achievements at an award dinner 
in Chicago on May 1. 


Allis-Chalmers Bulletin 
Describes Texrope Products 


A new 44-page bulletin describing its com- 
plete line of fractional horsepower Texrope 
V-Belts and Sheaves has been released by Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. Bulletin B6249 offers simplified_engi- 
neering data for fractional horsepower drives. 
Horsepower ratings are based on driven revo- 
lutions per minute and on belt velocity, 

















































WHOLESALE SERVICE 


Flooring — Finish — Roofers — Siding — Framing 


Dimension Stock — Lath — Ceiling 


Call ua 704 and 705 


SOUTHERN STATES 


LUMBER COMPANY, INC., LAURENS, S. C. 
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“BUILD with BRICK” 


* 


We Manufacture Face Brick in Colors and 
Textures to Serve the Demands for 


All Types of Architecture. 


Guignard Brick Works 


FACE BRICK - 
GLAZED BRICK~ - 


COMMON BRICK 
HOLLOW TILE 








THE 
SPOTLIGHT 


IS ON 
IT 
if 
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CARECO One Piece Furnace Lining is rapidly sup- 
planting fire brick as a boiler furnace refractory. 


It increases the life of the furnace, lasting from two to 
three times, often four to five times, longer than fire 
brick. 


Installation cost is low, only common labor being 
required to install it. 


Low maintenance cost. Boilers may be operated for 
more than a year — often two to three years — without 
a shutdown for furnace repairs. 


Let us quote you on your requirements. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





SOME OF THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES OR RAW MATERIALS 
NEAR PLANT SITES 


in the area we sewe--- 


KAOLIN AND CLAYS 
in Aiken County 


PEAT, SAND AND SILICA 
in Colleton County 


__ _ __ LIMESTONE — 
in Berkeley, Dorchester and Orangeburg 
Counties 


PHOSPHATE ROCK 


in Beaufort, Charleston and Colleton 
Counties 





Low Cost Industrial Water in large quan- 
tities in Berkeley, Charleston and Orange- 
burg Counties. 





Available in Charleston County—a large 

supply of sulphuric acid, phenols, lignan, 

kraft paper, turpentine, asphalt, water 
gas tar and rosin soap. 





EXCELLENT PLANT SITES 


RAIL, HIGHWAY, AIR, INLAND WATERWAY 
AND OCEAN TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


For additional facts without 
costs or obligation, write 


Industrial Department 


South Carolina Power Company 
CHARLESTON (H), S. C. 
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(Continued from page 120) 


addition of urea to dimethylolurea. 
Both are commercially available 
and inexpensive and are now being 
produced on a large scale. 

The methylolurea is impreg- 
nated into the structure of the wood 
in a water solution. It reacts with 
components of wood to form hard, 
water-insoluble, unmeltable resins 
within the lumber being treated. 
Natural acids in the timber initiate 
the reaction. Kiln drying speeds the 
process. The timber or lumber thus 
treated becomes markedly harder, 
stronger, stiffer and more durable. 
The natural tendency to warp, swell 
or shrink with humidity changes is 
eliminated, say the originators of 
the process. They further state that 
poplar becomes harder than hard 
maple, which in turn can be made 
harder than ebony. 

Widespread use of the new pro- 
cess, it is claimed, will make many 
soft and low cost species available 
for uses to which they have not hith- 
erto been suited. The soft woods, 
such as tupelo gum, soft maple, yel- 








Chemical Wood Treatment 


low poplar, a number of pines and 
other woods can be treated with the 
process to increase their range of 
usefulness, releasing hard maple, 
oak, walnut and other costlier woods 
to other uses. In turn, these woods, 
too, can be improved. 

Furniture manufacturers, using 
woods treated with the new process, 
can ship their products throughout 
the world, to humid tropics or dry 
areas, with assurance that drawers 
and doors will continue to operate 
smoothly and remain close fitting 
under all climatic conditions. Color 
also may be imparted permanently 
throughout the wood by mixing a 
dye with the impregnated chemical. 
Light colored woods can take on the 
hues of cherry, rosewood or the rich 
depth of mahogany. Likewise, the 
wood can be colored brilliant reds, 
greens or purples. Wood that has 
been treated has a surface finish that 
is highly resistant to mars and 
scratches. 

Other manufactured articles that 
can be greatly improved by the use 
of the transmuted wood include agri- 


cultural implement parts, laundry 
and chemical equipment, shoe lasts, 
tanks, sanitary ware, millwork, 
screen, window and door sashing, 
veneers, wooden heels, machinery 
parts, loom shuttles and many 
others. Of especial interest to the 
textile industry will be the manu- 
facture of shuttles, spindles, bob- 
bins and spools from transmuted 
woods. Dogwood, persimmon and 
similar rare species can be replaced 
by less costly woods. 

Company engineers say the treat- 
ing installation involves no new type 
of equipment and simple, easily oper- 
able units can be installed at rela- 
tively low costs for the treatment of 
small items. 





Barber-Greene Changes 


After 27 years of service with Barber-Greene 
Co., Aurora, Ill., practically all of that time 
as secretary, D. G. MclIlwraith has retired. 
Mr. MclIlwraith joined Barber-Greene within 
a year of the founding of the company to 
complete the founders’ organization. For the 
past two years much of Mr. McIwraith’s time 
has been taken up with the office building 
expansion program in Aurora, John M. 
Spence has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors and to the office of secretary. Mr. Spence 
joined Barber-Greene in 1918 and for the past 
25 years has been chief auditor. 








ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
STEEL AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


THREE LARGE STOCKS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


to industries of the Southeast 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 
CHARLESTON SUPPLY COMPANY, Charleston, S. C. 
MILL AND CONTRACTORS SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C. 
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HARDWOOD PLYWOOD 


Hot Plate Lumber Core 


and 


Resin Bonded 





Veneer Core 


Manufacturers of 
Quality Plywood for 
Over 20 Years 


DARLINGTON VENEER CO., Inc. 


DARLINGTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 














Santee 
IS 100% BEHIND THE WAR EFFORT 


War demands must come first for us all and our com- 
pany is doing all in its power to meet Government 
demands for lumber. We are glad to announce that 
about 25 per cent of our production, totaling about 
Five Million feet annually is... 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


and since certain items of Cypress are exempt from 
war restrictions it may be possible that we can help 
meet some of the needs of commercial buyers. 


At least, keep in touch with us! 


OUR BAND MILL HAS 
AN ANNUAL CAPACITY 
OF 20,000,000 FEET 


Tidewater Red Cypress and Southern Hardwood 


SANTEE RIVER 


Hardwood Company 
ST. STEPHEN, S. C. 
































SOUTHERN MARGARINE 


COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


v 


Manufacturers of 


Southern Gold Margarine 
Mayonnaise 
Salad Dressing 


y 


Manufactured at Greenville, South 
Carolina, from vegetable oils pro- 
duced by farmers of the United States 
. .. the only margarine produced in 


South Carolina. 


R. E. Expert, President 
J. P. Wituramson, Vice-Pres. 


J. M. Mock, Secretary 
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New Sinclair Refinery 
(Continued from page 118) 


gasoline stocks. This thermal 
cracking still also produces a gas 
fraction for further processing 
into high octane blending stock. 
C.—Catalytic cracking still for 
cracking light gas oil into high 
octane gasoline stock and for 
producing gas which will be com- 
bined with that from the thermal 
unit for conversion into high oc- 
tane blending agent. 
D.—Alkylation plant in which gas 
fractions from the cracking units 
are chemically rebuilt into high 
octane material used in aviation 
gasoline. 
In order to complete the refinery 
a great amount of auxiliary instal- 
lations have been required. These 
are in addition to the major refining 
units: tankage, pump houses, oil 
lines, boiler house and steam supply 
lines, laboratories, ethylizing plants, 
loading racks for railroad cars and 
trucks, cargo loading lines and 
pumps, water supply system with 
cooling tower, machine shop, store- 
houses, offices, etc., ete. 


Streamlined River Liner 
(Continued from page 114) 


where 18,000-ton C-3 type war liners 
are built, 

The Decatur yard constructed the 
first ocean-going ships and largest 
ever built on the Tennessee—coast- 
ers 258 feet long. These ships, as 
well as barges, tankers, dredges and 
other floating equipment, were built 
for use of the Army, Navy or our 
Allies, 


This refinery, while designed and 
built as a war project, is so arranged 
and located as to make it a success- 
ful plant also for peace time. Al- 
though its major product will be 
aviation gasoline during the war, it 
can and will manufacture high 
grade gasolines for civilian use. The 
location at Corpus Christi, with its 
connections for loading sea-going 
tankers, is such that large post-war 
markets are available with low 
transportation costs since Florida 
and the East coast of America as 





well as the West Indies, Europe, and 
Africa, are to a great extent, sup- 
plied with oil from Texas ports, 





The C. & W. C. 


(Continued from page 144) 


clay products (its heaviest on-line 
loading), textiles, glass and glass- 
ware. 

It funnels southward thousands of 
cars of coal, keeps pace in the vast 
oil movement that is keeping the na- 
tion’s motor industry running, and 
brings in the varied manufactured 
products which its various com- 
munities need. 

It’s a big job, but the railroaders 
of the C. & W. C. have pitched in and 
done it. The terminals seem no ful- 
ler now than in other days—in sharp 
contrast to the time when there was 
no room on the yards during the 
First World War. 

Railroaders learned a lot then— 
and not the least of their problems 
was to prevail upon shippers to keep 
cars rolling instead of standing at 
loading and unloading platforms. 








| Non-Elastic Narrow Fabrics, Tapes and Webbings 


\ SOUTHERN Weaving COMPANY f 
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| GREENVILLE 
ii) SOUTH 


CAROLINA 


Manufacturers of 


— Dyed and Bleached 




















CHIQUOLA MANUFACTURING CO. 
HONEA PATH, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Print Cloths -- 


Selling Agents — WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. — 43 Worth St., New York City 


Carded Broadcloths 
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AROLINA ShY WAY 
AIRED RI 


Designated Landing Area. 
Flight School. Sales. 


Box 265 Charleston, S. C. 














CAROLINA = LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


A South Carolina company. estab- 
lished in 1902, which has been an 
important factor in the develop- 


ment of this great state. 


Total income in 1943 from premi- 
ums, $2.971.549.26: other sources. 


$356.720.69. 


Total insurance in force. Dee. 31. 
1943, $95.215,.295.38. Paid policy 
holders during past five years $2.- 


479,996.97. 


A policy suitable to every need. 
I : : 


Industrial Old Line 


HOME OFFICE 


Carolina Life Building 
COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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(Continued from page 134) 


cal Committee of the New Indus- 
tries Division has recently written 
a booklet called, “The Chemo-Plas- 
tics Industry in Northeast Florida.” 
This booklet points out the natural 
advantages of raw materials, mar- 
kets, climate, terrain, labor and lo- 
cation of Jacksonville for the loca- 
. tion of chemical and plastics indus- 
tries in this area. 

To summarize briefly, 
Jacksonville’s plan _ for 
prosperity : 

1. Know what has been manu- 
factured in your community. 

2. Determine what additional 
items can be manufactured. 

3. Define the problems which you 
will have to meet when the war ends. 

4. Outline as far as possible the 
solution to these problems. 

5. Form groups of interested 
business men to pool their knowl- 
edge and experience towards the 
solution of various problems. 


this is 
post-war 


6. Provide expert aid to solve 


Jacksonville’s Post-War Plan 


technical and engineering problems. 
Jacksonville believes that the 
termination of the war will mark the 
beginning of its best period of 
growth and prosperity. If other 
communities follow Jacksonville’s 
example, our returning veterans 
will find plentiful employment. 


South Carolina’s Outlook 


(Continued from page 107) 


are again given the green light for 
wide industrial expansion is the 
production of more glass from her 
excellent sands, pottery from the 
clays and the production of fresh 
and canned poultry. 

It has been estimated that from 
86 agricultural products come 133 
different materials from which 240 
items can be manufactured for more 
than 400 uses. I think the state- 
ment a most conservative one, but 
these figures are indicative of the 
possibilities. It is a fact that agri- 





culture and 
hand in hand. 

In South Carolina there are many 
opportunities for profitable indus- 
trial development by growing more 
crops and turning the surpluses into 
industrial channels. Because of the 
resources in her mines, forests, 
fields and streams, her excellent 
transportation facilities by railroad, 
highway, air and water, no other 
state in the country surpasses South 
Carolina in latent possibilities. 

It should not require a prophet to 
say with assurance, “That state will 
go far.” 


industry are linked 


Southern Kaolin Production 

As in previous years, Georgia and 
South Carolina produced the greater 
proportion of the nation’s kaolin or china 
clay in 1945, the two states contributing 
91 per cent of the nation’s output. Geor- 
gia produced 79 per cent, South Carolina 
12. Although production declined ap- 
proximately 2 per cent, prices were 
slightly higher. During 1943 the paper 
industry consumed 59 per cent of output; 
refractories, 16 per cent; pottery, 9 per 
cent, and the remainder was distributed 
among the rubber, paint, cement, tile and 
kiln furniture industries. 








CONCRETE 








WALLACE 


COMPANY 


Concrete Pipe 
Sizes 4 to 48 Inches 


Concrete Blocks 


301 Lincoln Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


PIPE 


CRUSHED 
STONE 


tions. 














PALMETTO 
QUARRIES COMPANY 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 


New, Modern Plant for Grading 
Aggregates Guarantees all Specifica- 


RIPRAP 
JETTY 
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The WOODSTOCK MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


THOMAS J. THORNE, President J. B. MAHONEY, Vice-President and Treas. 
LEON R. CULLER, Secretary 


BEVERAGE CASES — BOXES — CRATES — REELS — FURNITURE 
AND VARIOUS WOOD PRODUCTS 


DIAL 22 618 
P. O. BOX 97 —— STATION "A" 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 








CAROLINA CERAMICS, INC. 
RICHLAND SHALE 
PRODUCTS COMPANY Manufacturers of High Grade Refractories 


ae FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, REFRACTORY CEMENT, 


Shale Rough Texture and Smooth Face Brick FLUE LINING, DRAIN TILE 


Hollow Tile and Common Brick 
PLANT 12 MILES NORTH OF COLUMBIA ON U. S. RT. NO. 1 


Deems HALTIWANGER, Pres. Cotumpta, S. C. L. R. Wuiraker, Pres. COLUMBIA, S. C. 








CHARLESTON 
WAREHOUSE and 


FORWARDING CORPORATION 


M 0 R R | S C. B. JENKINS, JR.. President 1. E. MeKAY, Manager 


General Merchandise Storage 


CONSTRUCTION C0 Pool Car Distribution 
” Reconsigning — Trucking Service 


U. S. Custom Bonded 
Private Railroad Siding 
xk *k k Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Low Insurance Rate 
A. D. T. Burglar Alarm Service 
100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space 
News Building MEMBER OF 


American Warehousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


16 Hasell Street Phone 2-2918 


SOUTH CAROLINA CHARLESTON, S. C. 





GREENVILLE 
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(Continued from page 117) 


FREEPORT — Dock — Dow Chemical Co., 
plans barge landing dock in Freeport harbor. 

FORT WORTH — Warehouse — Great 
Grain & Seed Co., erecting warehouse. 

GARLAND — Additional Building — Con- 
tinental Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich., plans 
additional buildings and 2 additions to 2 
present buildings. 

HOUSTON — Abattoir — Pauly Packing 
Co. has completed plans for abattoir. 

HOUSTON — Loading Docks—Fulton Con- 
struction Co. has contract for loading docks 
for Sheffield Steel Co. 

HOUSTON — Office Building — J. G. White 
Co., 9700 Avenue Q, Houston, has contract 
for office building for Eastern States Pe- 
troleum Co, Second National Bank Bldg. 

HOUSTON — Plant — The Golden Age and 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co., acquired building 
at 3900 Harrisburg; plans expansion at cost 
of $500,000. 

HOUSTON — Plant — Douglass Sulphur 
Co., erect plant building at 12 Daly Place, to 
replace burned structure. 

HOUSTON — Building — Texsteam Corp. 
acquired 32 acres on Hughes St., adjoin- 
ing present plant; has tentative plans for 
shop building. 

HOUSTON — Rebuilding — W. S. Bellows 
Construction Co. has contract for rebuilding 
sulphur plant, Douglass Sulphur Co. 

LUFKIN — Machine — Southland Paper 
Co., seeking permission to install an addi- 
tional machine. 

MARSHALL — Shop Building — Russell 
J.Prydon, Dallas, has contract for construc- 
tion of shop for Texas & Pacific Railroad Co, 

MISSION — Addition — Wallace C. Bohan- 
non Canning Co., will erect processing plant 
addition. 

MISSION — Packing Plant — Mission Cit- 
rus Growers Union, will erect packing plant. 

PHARR — Processing Plant — War Pro- 
duction granted permission to L. L. Bonnett 


Southern Industrial Expansion 


& Roger V. Ray, Donna, to erect processing 
plant. 

PORT NECHES — Building — The Lum- 
mus Co., will construct reinforced concrete 
and masonry plant building; owner builds. 

TEXAS CITY — Tanks — Fretz Construc- 
tion Co., 200 Eastwood St., Houston, has con- 
tract for thickener tanks for Texas City Tin 
Processing Co. 


VIRGINIA 


MANASSAS — Plant — J. Carl Kincheloe, 
proprietor of Birmingham Dairy, construct- 
ing dairy plant with capacity of pasteurizing 
2,000 gallons of milk per day. 

SCOTTSVILLE — Rayon Cord — Defense 
Plant Corp. closed contract with United 
States Rubber Co. of New York, at $2,240,- 
000 for plant for production of rayon cord. 

VERONA Weaving Mill—Staunton Tex- 
tile Corp., Staunton, granted permission by 
WPB to complete part of the remaining con- 
struction on its weaving mill. 

WINCHESTER — Equipment — Defense 
Plant Corp. executed contract with O’Sulli- 
van Rubber Co., Inc., to provide equipment at 
plant in Winchester; cost $250,000. 





North Carolina Kyanite 


Kyanite suitable for use in the glass 
industry, that is. containing less than 
0.15 per cent of iron oxide (as Fes,Os), 
has been produced by the Yancey Kyanite 
Co. at a mine located 244, miles southeast 
of Burnsville, N. C. This mine, which has 
been the only source of “glass grade” 
kyanite in the county, has recently been 
studied by representatives of the Geol- 
ogical Survey, United States Department 
of the Interior. According to an an- 
nouncement from the office of Survey Di- 





rector William S. Wrather, a geologic re- 
port, accompanied by maps and sections, 
describing the geology of the mine and of 
closely adjacent areas has been placed in 
open files in the offices of the Geological 
Survey in Washington, D. C., and in the 
McCall Building, Spruce Pine, N. C. The 
report is available, in these offices, for 
consultation. 

The geological investigations upon 
which this report is based were made to 
determine the relations between the 
geologic structure, mode of occurrence, 
and variability of the kyanite content of 
the ore body. The use of kyanite in glass 
making produces a heat-resistant glass 
of high chemical durability. 





New Officers Picked by Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


At the recent annual convention of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, held in Atlanta, Ga., W. H. High- 
tower, president of the Thomaston, Ga., 
cotton mills was elected President. Other 
ofticers elected were S. W. Cramer, presi- 
dent of the Cramerton, N. C., mills, first 
vice president, and W. S. Montgomery, 
president of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 


S. C.. second vice president. W. M. Me- 
Laurine was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. 





Hyster Agent Appointed 

R. C. “Dick” Chambers, formerly of Joseph 
tyverson and Sons, Chicago, is the new pur- 
chasing representative in Cleveland for Wil 
lamette Hyster Company, Portland, Ore., and 
Peoria, [1L., manufacturers of tractor winches, 
hoists and industrial lift trucks. Offices have 
heen opened in the Williamson building on 
Euclid Avenue. Chambers is well known in 
the steel industry. 








Founded 1826 


sional training. 
for leadership. 


Pre-medical, pre-nursing, 


FURMAN UNIVERSITY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


JoHn Laney PLy er, President 


Opportunities for cultural growth, develop- 
ment in Christian living, and _pre-profes- 
Special emphasis on training 


Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Arts in Music, and Master of Arts. 

business 
tration, and home economics course group- 


Women’s College 


students and 


adminis- 


ings. Music, art, and dramatics. 
Fifteen weeks’ summer session beginning , 
June 1 offers opportunity to make fifteen earth. 
semester hours. 
For catalogue write 
R. N. DaANieL, Dean 
Men’s College 
Eu.a Barton, Acting Dean 
Orangeburg 








SOUTH CAROLINA 
STATE AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


This college like all American colleges recog- 
nizes and brings to focus all its power and 


influence to win the war and the peace. 
to the call of the Army, Navy, Marines, and 


Air Corps have done so with the one idea of 


fighting for the freedom of all peoples of the 


M. F. WHiIrraker, 


Our 


graduates who have responded 


President. 


South Carolina 
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Wannamaker Chemical Company, Ine. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
* 
PRODUCING FOR VICTORY! 


* 
ORANGEBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 














E. D. EASTERBY, H. D. GRAY, R. H. ROPER, 
PRES. & TREAS. VICE-PRES. MANAGER. 


LAURENS GLASS WORKS, 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH PRESSURE BOTTLES 


TELEPHONE NO. 406 


Laurens, S. C. 
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Class I Railroad Income 


(Continued from page 130) 


value of road and equipment as shown by 
the books of the railways including ma- 
terials, supplies, and cash. 

This compilation as to earnings for the 
first three months of 1944 is based on re- 
ports from all Class I railroads, repre- 
senting a total of 228,775 miles. 

Total operating revenues in the first 
three months of 1944 totaled $2,273,006,- 
410 compared with $2,090,997,773 in the 
same period in 1948, or an increase of 8.7 
per cent. Operating expenses in the first 
three months of 1944, amounted to $1,- 
523,540,259 compared with $1,282,021,989 
in the corresponding period of 1943, or 
an increase of 18.8 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first three 
months of 1944 paid $440,035,760 in taxes 
compared with $422,044,571, in the same 
period in 1948. For the month of March 
alone, the tax bill of the Class I rail- 
roads amounted to $160,132,077, a de- 
crease of $1,643,619 or one per cent below 
March, 1943. 

Twenty Class I railroads failed to earn 
interest and rentals in the first three 
months of 1944, of which eleven were in 
the Eastern District, one in the Southern 
Region, and eight in the Western District. 





and rentals, of $60,000,000 compared with 
$77,136,821 in the same period of 1948. 

Those same roads in the first three 
months of 1944 had a net railway operat- 
ing income, before interest and rentals 
of $109,007,798 compared with $129,327,- 
054 in the same period in 1948. 

Operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the Eastern District in the first 
three months of 1944 totaled $999,283,734 
an increase of 7.6 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1948, while operating 
expenses totaled $713,315,889 an increase 
of 16.8 per cent above 1948. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- 
trict for the month of March alone had 
an estimated net income, after interest 


and rentals of $23,000,000 compared with 
$31,274,597 in March, 1943. Net railway 
operating income, before interest and 
rentals, in March amounted to $39,562,465 
compared with $48,907,365 in March. 
1943. 
Southern Region 

Class I railroads in the Southern Re- 
gion in the first three months of 1944, had 
an estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals of $30,000,000 compared with 
$41,320,654 in the same period of 1943. 

Those same roads in the first three 
months of 1944 had a net railway operat- 
ing income, before interest and rentals 
(Continued on page 154) 


CLASS 1 RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of March 


Total operating revenues .............-. 


Total operating expenses 


Operating ratio—per cent ............ 


Taxes 
Net railway operating income 
(Earnings before charges) 


Net income, after charges (estimated) .. 


ee ee 


1944 19438 
ee Te 8797,029,214 $756,195,714 
Jon 527,433,356 449,410,669 
pS escayoiete aise 66.17 59.48 
eae os 160,132,077 161,775,696 
Spray oe 92,503,963 129,652,003 


533,100,000 84,651,085 


Three Months L-nded March 30, 1944 


Total operating revenues 


Total operating expenses ..............- 


ee 


To 3300S $2,273,006,410 $2,090,997,77 
gerne eee 1,523,540,259 — 1,282,021,989 





Operating ratio—per cent ............ 2000s eee 57.08 61.31 
Eastern District NIRS ee iene ees eens eel Suna rntbee aos Sante 440,035,760 422,044,571 
Class I railroads in the Eastern Dis- Net railway operating income ...................-. 262,610,155 341,145,341 
trict in the first three months of 1944 had (Earnings before charges) 
an estimated net income, after interest Net income, after charges (estimated) ............ 146,500,000 209,449,720 
PHONE 4359 Office: 


P. O. BOX 1121 





M. B. KAHN CONSTRUCTION Co. 


General Contractors 


TELEPHONE 4921 


Co_umMsiA, SouTH CAROLINA 








LONG DISTANCE 926 


A. W. ALLISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOOD 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


607 PEOPLES BUILDING 











Telephone 710 


PINE CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


Palmetto Lumber Sales Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


619-620 MONTGOMERY BUILDING 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 





Long Distance 55 


DIMENSION STOCK 
OF ALL KINDS 
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REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS 


Great Falls, South Carolina 


Manufacturers of 
Carded Broadcloths 
and Print Cloths 

Selling Agents 


CANNON MILLS, INC. 
70 Worth Street New York, N. Y. 


Ww 


Fine Goods and 
Silk and Rayon Mixtures 
Selling Agents 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 
44 Leonard Street New York, N. Y. 


CLIFTON 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





SHEETINGS 


DRILLS 


PRINT CLOTH 





Clifton, South Carolina 


Selling Agents 
SOUTHEASTERN COTTONS, INC., NEW YORK 




















UNION = BLEACHERY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Bleach 
Dye 
Shrink 
and Finish Cotton and Rayon 
Piece Goods 


New York Representatives 


40 WORTH STREET WORTH 2-3888 


JOANNA 











TEXTILE 
MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


QUALITY 
se WINDOW 
SHADE 
CLOTHS 


GOLDVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Class I Railroad Income 

(Continued from page 152) 
of $45,631,905 compared with $58,256,- 
046 in the same period of 1943. 

Operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the Southern Region in the first 
three months of 1944 totaled $335,434,169 
an increase of 4.7 per cent compared with 
the same period of 1948, while operating 
expenses totaled $203,785,660 an increase 
of 15.2 per cent above 1943. 

Class I railroads in the Southern Re- 
gion for the month of March alone had 
an estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals of $10,000,000 compared with 
$15,416,520 in March, 1943. Net railway 
operating income, before interest and 
rentals in March amounted to $15,664,330 
compared with $21,457,850 in March, 
1943. 

Western District 

Class I railroads in the Western Dis- 
trict in the first three months of 1944 had 
an estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals of $56,500,000 compared with 
$90,992,245 in the same period of 1943. 

Those same roads in the first three 
months of 1944 had a net railway operat- 
ing income, before interest and rentals, of 
$107,970,452 compared with $153,562,241 
in the same period of 1943. 

Operating revenues of the Class I rail- 
roads in the Western District in the first 
three months of 1944 totaled $938,288,507 
an increase of 11.5 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1943, while 


operaung expenses totaled $606,438,710 
an increase of 22.7 per cent above 1943. 

Class I railroads in the Western Dis- 
trict for the month of March alone had 
an estimated net income, after interest 
and rentals, of $20,100,000 compared with 
$37,959,968 in March, 1943. Net railway 
operating income, before interest and 
rentals, in March amounted to $37,277,- 
168 compared with $59,286,788 in March, 
1943. 





Safety Shop Serves Workers 


Walter Kidde & Company of Belleville, 
N. J., manufacturers of carbon dioxide fire- 
fighting equipment, is beating accidents to 
the punch with a mobile safety shop which 
travels from plant to plant giving workers 
the opportunity to purchase protective cloth- 
ing on the spot. Stocked with safety shoes, 
goggles, face shields, respirators, gas masks 
and such” protective clothing as aprons, 
smecks, gloves and caps, the shop is rolled 
to workers at their machines where garments 
are fitted by the safety serviceman or arrange- 
ments are made for the cleaning or repairing 
of worn safety equipment. The safety shop 
stays three or four days in each plant. 


Largest C-O-Two Fire Control 


The C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., of New- 
ark, N. J., recently completed installation, 
at Pine Bluff Arsenal in Arkansas, of what 
is believed to be the largest industrial carbon 
dioxide fire protection system in the world, 
according to Maynard A. Laswell, vice presi 
dent of the company. The system protects 
bomb loading, reactor and storage operations 
at the Arsenal’s incendiary bomb loading 
plant, one of the largest of its kind and is 
operated by Chemical Warfare Service. The 
system consists of 273 cylinders of carbon 
dioxide, each of 100 pound capacity, connected 
by pipes for conveying the carhon dioxide 
from the room in which the cylinders are in- 
stalled to the spaces under protection. Car- 
bon dioxide gas, to flood any of the areas 








under protection, may be released by remote 
control from pull-boxes strategically located 
throughout the premises, 


New Perforated Sheet Basket for 
Ezy-Kleen Strainers 


Increased straining area and rugged con 
struction are outstanding features of the 
Blackmer Pump Company’s new | strainer 
baskets just announced by J. B. Trotman, 
general sales manager of the Grand Rapids, 
Mich. concern. The new baskets are con 
structed from heavy-gauge perforated sheet 
instead of the usual wire mesh, are available 
with various size openings, and are designed 
to withstand greater abuse than the old wire 
mesh screen. 

The use of the perforated 
the net straining area up to 10 times the 
pipe area, which exceeds by a substantial 
murgin the recommendations of the Hydraulic 
Institute. Part of the gain in the straining 
area is achieved by the use of spot welding, 
made possible by the perforated sheet. The 
welding is not affected by higher tempera- 
tures as is soldering or brazing, and reduces 
friction loss. Another gain is realized 
through the use of the heavier material. Mr. 
Trotman pointed out that use of the per 
forated sheet eliminates the solid frame 
necessary to stiffen the old-type wire mesh 
screen, thus permitting liquids to flow more 
freely through the unit. The new perforated 
baskets will be used with all strainers in the 
Blackmer “Ezy-Kleen” line. 


sheet increases 


Rubber-less Floor Runner 
Requires No Priority 


So-Lo Works, Inc., of Loveland, Ohio, are 
making a new composition floor runner which 
is said to look, feel and wear like rubber, yet 
requires no priority since no rubber is used 
in its manufacture. According to the makers, 
the new product—Dura-Val Floor Runner-—is 
low in cost and exceptionally long-wearing. 
It has a ribbed non-skid surface, is water 
proof and washable; lays flat, and maintains 
its position under traffic. The manufacturers 
recommend it for general industrial use in 
machine shops, processing and production 
plants, ete., as well as in offices, stores, base- 
ments, theaters, ete. 
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New Synthetic Rubber 


A new type of synthetic rubber that 
promises to be suitable for making heavy- 
duty tires for trucks, buses and even mili- 
tary vehicles, has been developed by the 
research department of the Mathieson 
Alkali Works, it has been revealed by G. 
W. Dolan, president of the company. 

“The new rubber is strong, tough and 
resistant to cuts and abrasion,” said Mr. 


Dolan. “But its outstanding characteris- 
tic is that, unlike GR-S, formerly known 
as Buna-S, which constitutes most of the 
rubber thus far produced in this country, 
the Mathieson rubber withstands elevated 
temperatures.” 

Tires subjected to heavy loads and high 
speeds become excessively heated in ser- 
vice and wear rapidly if made from rub- 
ber that weakens at high temperatures. 
Preliminary reports of comparative road 
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tests under the sponsorship of the Oflice 
of Rubber Director indicate that the 
Mathieson rubber stands up well under 
severe service conditions, according to 
Mr. Dolan. 

Reports of independent laboratory tests 
show that the Mathieson rubber has 
greater resistance to heat, moisture, oil 
and kerosene than GR-S, and less per- 
meability to gases. In certain of these re- 
spects, the laboratory tests indicate 
superiority to natural rubber as well. “We 
are told also,” Mr. Dolan stated, “that our 
rubber has good milling properties.” 

“The Mathieson rubber is made of 
butadiene and a new chemical produced 
from readily available raw materials,” 
said Mr. Dolan. “Its cost is expected to 
be about the same as that for GR-S on 
the same scale of manufacture. 

“Our rubber is still in the development 
stage and, of course, plans for its pro 
duction cannot be revealed,” he concluded. 


Life Company Centennial 


As the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany entered recently its 100th year of 
business, its president, George L. Harris- 
son, pointed to the company’s long record 
of continuous service to the public and 
industry, and the fact that through 
panics, epidemics and wars it has ac 
quired priceless experience that could be 
obtained in no other way. This war is the 
fifth in the company’s history and Mr. 
Harrison referred to the way in which 
the war problems of the ’60’s as well as 
those of World War No. 1 were success 
fully met. 

Following the War between the States 
the company appointed a number of 
leaders in the Confederate Army _ to 
represent its field organization in the 
South. The company now has more than 
$7,340,000,000 of life insurance in 
force under 3,178,000 policies and expects 
to finish its century of service with these 
figures greatly increased. 
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Were just little people 


We're not brass hats. 

We're not big shots. 

We're just plain folks... but 

We're the folks who made this country! 
And we're the folks who will save it! 


Save it from two things it’s got to be saved from now. 
The first thing is the Enemy. The second’s 
something that doesn’t look very dangerous, but is. 
It’s the danger of Prices Getting Out of Hand. 


Here we are this year—after we’ve paid our taxes—with 
131 billion bucks in our pockets. 

But only 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods to buy. 
That leaves 38 extra billion dollars. 


Sure, the easy thing to do is to take that 38 billion 
and start running around buying things we don’t need, 
bidding against each other ... forcing prices up and up! 


Then people want higher wages. Then prices go up some more 
—and again wages go up. So do prices again. 


And then where are we! 


But us little guys—us workers, us farmers, us businessmen 
—are not going to take the easy way out. 


We're not going to buy a single, solitary thing that we can 
get along without. 


We’re not going to ask higher wages for our work, 
or higher prices for the things we sell. 


We'll pay our taxes willingly, without griping... 
no matter how much in taxes our country needs. 


We'll pay off all our debts now, and make no new ones. 


We'll zever pay a cent above ceiling prices. 
And we’ll buy rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 


We'll buildup a savings account, 
and take out adequate life insurance. 


We'll buy War Bonds until it pinches the daylights 
out of our pocketbooks. 


Heaven knows, these sacrifices are chicken feed, 
compared to the ones our sons are making. 


Use it up...Wear it out. US 


Make it do... Or do without. KEEP 





A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Static Electricity Controlled 


Science is out to lick static electricity and 
reduce fire hazards in the nation’s synthetic 
rubber tire industry. Some hints on dealing 
with the wayward cousin of man’s most obed- 
ient servant, electric current, were given mem- 
bers of the rubber section of the Ohio Safety 
Congress at the Deshler Wallich Hotel re- 
cently by G. W. Penney, manager of the 
electro-physics department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company’s 
Research Laboratories at East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. ; 

Synthetic rubber tire makers are disturbed 
by fires on tire fabric production lines, most 
of them blamed on the igniting of highly 
volatile rubber cement by static electricity. 
The electricity is generated in the unrolling 
of layers of treated cotton or rayon tire 
cords, which are separated by canvas liners, 
and it clings to the cords as they go into the 
successive process which involves the use of 
rubber cement. 

Officials of two of the nation’s largest tire 
manufacturing companies have asked advice 
of Westinghouse research engineers on how 
best to combat this fire hazard. 

Impregnating of the canvas cloth rolled be- 
tween the cord layers was advocated by Mr. 
Penney as the most practical method now 
known of reducing the fire threat on these 
tire production lines. Other methods, he said, 
have proved insufficient or have interfered 
with the efficiency of the manufacturing 
processes. 

“Artificially-created humidity in the factory 
helps to eliminate the formation of static 
electricity,’ Mr. Penney said, “but it affects 
the quality of the tires. Ways of neutralizing 
the static electricity have proved impractical. 
Grounding of the machinery parts is only 
partially effective. It would seem, then, that 
impregnation of the liners which are used 
over and over again wil lprove most practical 
as a fire deterrent.” 

Statice electricity, the engineer explained, is 
created when friction causes electrons to be 
rubbed from the atoms in one object and 
adhere to an object of different characteris- 
tics. Such electrons are not very active and 
soon spend themselves, but while present are 
highly dangerous around volatile or explosive 
materials. 





E. A. O’Neal, Jr., Production 
Manager of Monsanto 
Phosphate Division 


Promotion of E. A. O’Neal, Jr., to produc- 
tion manager of the phosphate division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. has been announced 
by R. R. Cole, vice-president of the company 
and general manager of the division. Mr. 
O’Neal, who has been plant manager of Mon- 
santo’s Trenton, Mich., plant since September, 
1940, will make his headquarters at Anniston, 
Alabama. 


As production manager of the phosphate 
division, he succeeds Felix N. Williams, re- 
cently named general manager of Monsanto’s 
plastics division at Springneld, Mass., suc- 
ceeding John C. Brooks who died April 26. 
James A. Wilson, 34, assistant plant manager 
of the Trenton plant since September, 1942, 
has been named plant manager there. 

Mr. O’Neal, who is 38, was born in Florence, 
Ala... went to work for the Swann Cor- 
poration in Anniston, Ala., predecessor of 
Monsanto’s present phosphate division, fol- 
lowing his graduation from Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C., in 1926. In his first job he 
worked in the research department, later the 
production department, advancing to the posi- 
tions of superintendent of furnaces, assistant 
plant manager, then manager of the plant. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of Roanoke, Ala., joined 
the Swann Corporation in Anniston, Alabama, 
predecessor of Monsanto, in July, 1931, start- 
ing as a research chemist following comple- 
tion of post-graduate studies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He was 
graduated from Clemson College, Clemson, 
South Carolina, in 1930. 

He served in the research department until 
February, 1936, when he was transferred to 
the operating department as supervisor of 
sodium phosphates. In September, 1939, he 
was transferred to Monsanto’s Carondelet, 


Mo., plant as assistant plant manager and 
served in that position until going to the 


Trenton, Mich., plant in the same capacity in 
September, 1942. 





Parity Seen Postwar Need 


“Parity is a necessary fundamental to any 
successful postwar plan, but none of the pub- 
lished blueprints to date appear to embody 
this basic principle,” says J. Carson Adker- 
son, president of the American Manganese 
Producers Association. “Refusal to adopt this 
principle in our economic planning will deny 
us a balanced national life and inevitably 
lead to depression. 

“Our foreign trade is strongest when our 
own raw material producers have parity. The 
more we produce the more we import. 

“One-half the business of the world is done 
in the United States. To help others, we 
must first maintain a balanced national in- 
come and a healthy buying power at home. 

“Records show that for each one dollar of 
new wealth produced from American farms, 
forests and mines the turnover yields five 
dollars in our national income. 

“Vandegrift’s survey in Utah shows that 
one person employed in metal mining indus- 
try supports a total population of 14, inelud- 
ing workmen's families and service popula- 
tion. 

“If our raw materials are obtained from 
abroad, from what source will we get the 
five to one turnover in our national income; 
who will support the 14 people now sustained 
by each metal miner; and from where will 
the money come to finance foreign trade? 

“Manganese, for instance, produced in the 
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United States with labor at SO cents per hour 
cannot compete with manganese produced in 
India with labor at 2 cents per hour. Neither 
can miners in India, receiving 2 cents per 
hour, buy American automobiles, radios and 
washing machines. It simply will not work. 

“However, as each nation sees fit to estab- 
lish parity on its own basis, increase its pro- 
duction facilities and raise its own standard 
of living, increased international trade will 
follow.” 





Richkraft Company Enters 
Building Paper Field 


Recently organized to market reinforced 
building paper, reflecting paint, curing com- 
pound, joint sealer and kindred products for 
the construction industry, is the Richkraft 
Co., with offices in the Builders Bldg., Chicago 
and an eastern office in Westport, Conn. 

The firm has as its senior partner and gen- 
eral manager, Franklin A. Richards, who was 
with Sisalkraft Co. for fifteen years. Mr. Rich- 
ards’ plan of converting rolls of paper into 
job-sized blankets revolutionized use of paper 
for protective purposes on highway, airport, 
and other construction jobs. E. M. Reynolds, 
formerly eastern sales manager for Sisalkraft, 
is junior partner and eastern manager. H. H. 
Deputy, who will handle sales, is a general 
partner, as is Grace E. Shaunessy, in charge 
of the inside work of the firm. The company 
offers Richkraft light duty, reinforced build- 
ing paper to contractors and will later make 
available heavy duty curing paper. 








Dow Predicts Plastic Screens 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., predict 
for plastic window screens a waiting post- 
war market, The company has developed and 
is manufacturing the plastic, Saran, from 
which the screens are woven, Saran screening 
is said to possess several advantages. One of 
these is corrosion resistance. Plastie screens 
were installed in two Dow plants, one near 
Los Angeles, Calif., the other near Freeport, 
Texas. Saran installations are relatively re- 
cent. Some have been in for 12 months and 
thus far show no deterioration of any type. 
Light transmission and visibility remain con- 
stant other than as they may be affected by 
accumulation of soot or other foreign ma- 
terial. The entire production of Saran screen 
is now being taken for military use. At least 
three fabricators, already experienced in its 
manufacture, will bid for the post-war civil- 
ian market. 





Increased Salvage of Waste 
Paper Held Necessary 


In a telegram to the American Association 
of School Administrators, Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of WPRB, said the shortage of 
wood pulp and available waste paper at paper 
mills is critical. Nelson said the situation will 
become worse, adding that salvage of waste 
paper must be increased from 542,000 tons per 
month to 667,000 tons. 





Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
Opens Tulsa Branch Office 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company have opened 
a new office at 1835 Hunt Bldg., Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, under the management of Frank D. 
— District Manager, Oil Industry 
Sales. 
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RESALE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT 
—- EFLEVATED WATER STORAGE TANKS ON TOWERS == G00D A.S.M.E. BOILERS 


eee * 100/000 gallons — 100 ft. tower {—56.9 HP Ames Economic, 1254 
75,000 100 ft. J—t100 HP oon City Seoteh, Dry, back, 150# 
0000 «140 ft rae et i et 
° —, rie str ul 
0.000 $8 tt Se 
ae ong \—6 HP Vulean iron Wks. 2003 


30,000 oss 60 ft. {—300 HP Keeler, str. tube, 160+ 
1—750 HP Heine, * str. tube, 2004 


All Tested and Approved for Ask for what you want 
RE-USE if you don't see it here. 


With re-erection facilities. J. PARKER THOMPSON CO 
A. Jay Hofmann ‘ : 
Plant, Mill & Mine Equipment cone Give pap at sini 


Main Offices: NARBERTH, PA. 
~ 
- RAILWAY EQUIPMENT Mo dern A I R 


REBUILT MACHINERY and Accessories COMPRESSORS 


Machine Tools — 
We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, ALL TYPES AND SIZES 


Power Plant Equipment angle bars, locomotives, cranes and 
other railway material. Write, wire Correctly Rebuilt 


or. phone for prices. 
When you need re- Guaranteed 


built machinery bring Sonken-Galamba Corp. | | cao © KNOX COMPANY 


108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 12 WEST 2ND 8T. ERIE, PA. 
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your problems to us. 








Everything from a Pulley to a Powerhouse FOR Ss ALE 
THE O'BRIEN MACHINERY Co. Rewer ght seem. Seem, 


PHILADELPHIA'S LARGEST MACHINERY DEALERS AND EXPORTERS Diesel, electrical, boilers, engines, 


113 N. THIRD ST. = PHILADELPHIA, 6, PA. turbines, generators new or used. m ALBERT PIPE SUPPLY (0 In Inc 


Bell Phone: Market 4180, Cable Address: Brien Phila PENN MACHINERY COMPANY Berry and North 13'" St Brooklyn.N Y 
Jackson, Mississippi 

















FOR SALE— gal mS + ee 4 erele, FOR SALE 


e ee 
Diesel Engine, direct-connected to a 2300 volt Gen- * 
Specializing In eral Electric Alternating Current Generator and Guaranteed used steel pipe and boiler tubes 


Exciter. This engine is in good condition and has Wood and Steel Tanks 
may be seen at Florida'e 


been used very little; H 
Hotel site, 13 mlles ‘east of Milton, i4Foria, 2 Buildings, Valves and Fittings 
e ghway No so one, 1 gallon 
steel water tank. For further particulars, address: JOS. GREENSPON'S SON PIPE CORP. 
FRANK D. QUINN, Owner, 106 East 13th Street, Natl. Stock Yds., St. Clair Co., III 
° oe OF. jog OU. 


Austin 11, Texas, or J. E. COX, Custodian, Harold, 
Florida. 


Largest New York Stock : Passenger Elevator ALBERT ¢. DAVIDSON PIPE CORP! 
UMv-useo-uttete —_ 

















USED PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
AARON MACHINERY of Otis make preferred, but what 


COMPANY have SOU ae aim ; a ae = 


45 Crosby St. New York, N. Y. Jacksonville, Florida 2nd Ave.SOth-S1st St. £577909 Brooklyn.N.Y; 


NEW-USED-UNTESTED ||} 


Send us your inquiries WANTED WI ] 











SPECIALS 
a 1—70,000 & 50,000 Gallon Tanks on Towers 
i—250 & 168 KVA AC Gens. D/C Unaflows 
ie <= sq. a: Closed Feed Water Heater 
—750 & 2—210 HP Full Diesels 


14000 . t. Air Compressor 
2-300 HP. Taylor Underteed Stokers ee Se eee ae: S 


METAL WORKING MCHRY. I-75 KVA. 440-3-60-Gen, D/C. Engine pn Sie” 
—1452, oilers 
WOOD WORKING MCHRY. H. & P. MACHINERY CO. MARINE METAL & SUPPLY CO. 
WELDING EQUIPMENT St. Louis 14, 6719_ Etzel 167 South Street, New York City 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Complete boiler plant, 350 h. p. Casey- and FI 
NEW and REBUILT Hedges water tube boiler, 1604 ap- Veo TTIN 
proved pressure with all auxiliaries PY All Sizesin Sto 


CHANDLER MACHINERY CO. | | 220 stack. 4 bargain. NEW-USED “SN 


120 Houston St. N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. J. S$. Penn, Jackson, Mississippi GREENPOINT IRON < PIPE CO..IN 


and Meadow St Brooklyn, bale 


“7 180 H. P. Horiz. 2-Cyl. Full Diesel D. C. to 156 

AIR COM PRESSORS Always Good Values KVA 3/60/2300 Volt. ALLIS-CHALMERS. 280 H. 
a sen ped rot "oO — ——. P. Horiz. 2-Cyl. Full Diesel DeLavergne D. C. 

y Vertical Uniflow, 250 Vo! rect Current. to 240 KVA G-E 3/60/2300 Volt. 75 H. P. 4-Cyl 

. / . P. ; 
New and remanufactured 800 KW Nordberg Twin Uniflow, 3/60/2300 Volt. WAUKESHA.: MECHANICAL | ENGINEERS, 


All makes and sizes Bee GOA WetK- WO. Ges Coome esd Pretive, APPRAISERS. BUYING, CONSTRUCTING, OP- 


Write for Bulletins 1000 and 1042 1 Yd. Osgood gasoline crawler crane, 45-65’ Boom. ERATING PLANTS, also _ Offering Supplies, 
24 x 18” American Hammermill Pulverizer. Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Motors, Compressors, 
AMERICAN AIR COMPRESSOR CORP. MISSISSIPP! VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. Pipe, Valves, Fittings, Structurals, Steel, ete. 

Dell Ave. & 48th St. North Bergen, N. J. 505 Locust St. St. Louis 1, Mo. W. L. Sullivan, P.O. Box 236, Okla. Citv (1). Okla. 
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